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Musicians Honored at New York Festivities 





At a Town Hall Luncheon for ‘The Arts 
and America’, Richard Crooks and Ger- 
aldine Farrar Are Neighbors 





Olga Samaroff and Randall Thompson 
in a Lively Discussion at the Luncheon 
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BOX OWNERS VOTE 
OPERA HOUSE SALE 


Directors of Realty Company 
Give Option to Metropolitan 
Opera Association 


The board of directors of the Metro- 
politan Opera and Real Estate Com- 
pany voted to sell the Metropolitan 
Opera House to the Metropolitan Opera 
Association, the producing company, 
according to the terms of the proposal 
to assure continuance of opera in the 
city, on Jan. 12. 

According to Chauncey Belknap, 
counsel for the real estate company, the 
company’s directors gave the associa- 
tion an option to purchase the opera 
house on the basis of the terms pro- 
posed by the association. The associa- 
tion requested an option for $1,970,000, 
to run until May 31, 1940. The oper- 
ating company would take title to the 
property subject to the existing mort- 
gage of $470,000, paying $50,000 in 
cash and giving $1,000,000 in second 
mortgage bonds payable in twenty-five 
years at four per cent interest. 

Another condition made by the com- 
pany’s directors was that the association 
agree to indemnify the real estate company, 

(Continued on page 4) 





T. H. Club Dinner Photographs by Larry Gordon, M. A. Staff Photographer 

Friends Gather Around Giovanni Martinelli at the Town Hall Club Dinner in His Honor. 
From the Left: Frieda Hempel, Ettore Panizza, Mrs. Panizza, Rose Bampton, Mr. Martinelli, 
and Wilfred Pelletier 





Florence Wickham, Whose Opera, ‘Rosalind’, Was Given at the Town 
Hall Club Dinner, with Dr. Henry Pratt Fairchild. Club President; 
Mr. Martinelli, and New York's Mayor, F. H. LaGuardia 
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Dorothy Maynor 
Caught in a Pensive 


Moment 
COMMA TeNnaae 
The Mural in the 


Town Hall Club Pic- 
ture at the Left, by 
Luis Mora, Shows 
Both Dr. _ Fairchild 
and Mayor LaGuardia 
in a New York Scene 
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GUALILLO RESIGNS AFTER DANCE DISPUTE 





Utica Orchestra Board Vetoes 
Appearance of Biracree in 
‘Dance of Seven Veils’ 


UTICA, N. Y., Jan. 20. 


A DISPUTE over the presentation of 
‘The Dance of the Seven Veils’ has 
caused Utica music lovers to join into 
two armies, one endorsing the action of 
the Civic Musical Society, which banned 
the dance, and the other championing 
Dr: Nicholas D. Gualillo, co-conductor 
of the Civic Orchestra, who resigned 
when the board this week vetoed the 
dance from his Jan. 31 program. 

Miles W. Jones, society president, 
called a meeting on Jan. 9 to have the 


directors, comprised of representatives 
of the Civic Orchestra, Civic Band and 
Civic Chorus, vote whether Dr. Gualillo 
would be permitted to present Thelma 
Biracree, ballet mistress of the East- 
man Theater of Rochester, in the dance 
as the orchestra played the excerpt from 
Strauss’s opera, ‘Salome’. Prior to the 
meeting, Dr. Gualillo had made arrange- 
ments with Miss Biracree, believing that 
he had a perfect right to arrange his 
own programs. 

The result of the board’s decision thus 
far has resulted in stories both serious 
and spoofing in most of the upstate 
newspapers; accounts carried by both 
large news agencies ; a large demand for 

(Continued on page 13) 
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Paul Robeson Chats with Mrs. Lowell 
Palmer Wecker, Co-Chairman of the 
Town Hall Luncheon 


Josef Lhevinne and Lisan Kay 





MARTINELLI FETED: 
HALL MAKES AWARD 


Notables Gather at Dinner for 
Tenor and ‘Arts and 
America’ Lunch 
Two gala entertainments in New 
York brought together many notables 
in music and the arts. Giovanni Mar- 
tinelli, tenor of the Metropolitan, was 
honor guest at a dinner given by the 
Town Hall Club on Jan. 21. After din- 
ner, during which Dr. Henry Pratt 
Fairchild, club president, presided, 
Florence Wickham’s operetta, ‘Rosa- 
lind’, was presented by the New York 

Light Opera Guild. 

A speaker’s table which was probably 
the first one in recent history without 
one absentee from the invited list, 
graced the ‘Arts and America’ luncheon 
of the Town Hall at the Hotel Astor 
on Jan. 19, with George V. Denny, Jr., 
presiding. The luncheon, which was 
attended by many noted musicians, was 
made the occasion for the presentation 
to Carroll Glenn, violinist, of the Town 
Hall Young Artists Award (photo, page 
4), Channing Pollock was toastmaster. 
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AGMA Contracts with Columbia 
and NBC Are Released from Escrow 





TOWN HALL WINNER RECEIVES AWARD 
Carroll Glenn, Violinist, Being Presented with the Town Hall Young Artists Award by George 
V. Denny, President of Town Hall. At Right Is Kenneth Klein, Director of the Town Hall Concert 
Department. Miss Glenn Is the Second Artist Selected for the Honor by New York Critics. 
The Award Was Presented at a Luncheon in the Hotel Astor 
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ST. LOUIS APPOINTS 
NEW STAGE DIRECTOR 


Walther R. Volbach Named 
Director of Grand Opera for 
New Spring Season 


Sr. Louis, Jan. 20.—Walther R. Vol- 
bach has been named stage director of 
the St. Louis Grand Opera Association 
for the Spring season of 1940, accord- 
ing to Walter W. Head, president. 

Mr. Volbach is the son of the well- 
known European conductor and com- 
poser, Fritz Volbach, in whose home he 








Walther R. Volbach 


came under the influence of such musi- 
cal and dramatic personalities as Max 
von Schillings, Richard Strauss, Ed- 
ward Elgar, Englebert Humperdinck 
and Artur Nikisch, who were frequent 
visitors and friends of his father. 


Was Assistant to Reinhardt 


The new stage director is also an 
actor, musician and critic. He studied 
drama and literature at the universities 
of Munich, Tiibigen and Minster, at 
the latter of which he received his Ph. 
D. degree. He was assistant director 


to Max Reinhardt at the Deutsche The- 
atre in Berlin and has been stage direc- 
tor at the municipal theatres at Ziirich, 
Danzig and Kiel. He was also stage 
director at the State Opera House at 
Stuttgart and Berlin, and finally at the 
Vienna Volksoper, which position he 
left to go to London in 1936. Upon his 
arrival in the United States he lectured 
in New York, Milwaukee and Chicago 
and became dramatic director at Mar- 
quette University, Milwaukee, which 
position he holds today. He is likewise 
a dramatic instructor of the Catholic 
Dramatic Movement at Oconomowoc, 


Wis. 


METROPOLITAN OPERA 
PLANS ‘FIGARO’ REVIVAL 








To Give Work Under Auspices of Guild 
with Rethberg, Sayao, Stevens, 
Pinza and Brownlee 


Mozart’s “The Marriage of Figaro’ 
will be revived by the Metropolitan 
Opera Association on Tuesday evening, 
Feb. 20. This wiil be a gala perform- 
ance under the auspices of the Metro- 
politan Opera Guild. Seats, however, 
will be available to the general public. 

The cast will include Elisabeth Reth- 
berg as the Countess, John Brownlee as 
the Count, Ezio Pinza as Figaro, Bidu 
Sayao as Susanna, Risé Stevens as 
Cherubino, Marita Farell as Barberina. 
Virgilio Lazzari as Don Bartolo, Irra 
Petina as Marcellina, Alessio de Paolis 
as Don Basilio, Louis D’Angelo as An- 
tonio, Giordano Paltrinieri as Don Cur- 
zio, also Maxine Stellman and Lucielle 
Browning. Ettore Panizza will conduct 
the performance, and Herbert Graf will 
be stage director. 

The work has not been heard at the 
Metropolitan since Feb. 11, 1918. 





Society of Netherlands Composers 
Founds Diepenbrock Prize 


The Society of Netherlands Com- 
posers has founded a ‘Diepenbrock 
Prize’, naming the award after the dis- 
tinguished Dutch composer. The com- 
petition is open, not only to Hollanders, 
but also to foreigners living in the 
Netherlands, provided they have re- 
ceived an important part of their educa- 
tion in Holland. J. F. 


Agreement Clarifies Obligations 
of Managers to Clients That 
Were Not Previously Stand- 
ardized—Joint Committees Are 
Formed 


GREEMENTS between the Ameri- 

can Guild of Musical Artists, Inc., 
Lawrence Tibbett, president, and the 
Columbia Concerts Corporation and 
NBC Artists Service, governing rela- 
tions between managers and their artists 
(vocalists and dancers), were released 
from escrow on Dec. 28 and will become 
effective as of March 1. 

Ernest Charles, acting executive sec- 
retary of AGMA, succeeding Leo 
Fischer, who recently resigned, stated 
that joint committees of artists belong- 
ing to AGMA and under the manage- 
ment of NBC Artists Service and 
Columbia Concerts Corporation, have 
been formed to solve problems that may 
arise in connection with the new code 
between the Guild and managers. Mr. 
Charles also said that his organization 
had begun signing contracts with the 
independent managers. The Embree 
Concert Service had already signed the 
new agreement. 


Manager’s Commissions Fixed 


The agreement provides for fixed 
commissions accruing to the managers 
from the engagements booked for their 
artists, and “clarifies certain obligations 
of the managers to their clients that had 
not previously been standardized”. 

Some details of the agreement are as 
follows: 

Commissions on all Community and 
Civic Concert engagements are reduced 
from twenty to fifteen per cent. 

For single radio engagements from 
twenty to fifteen per cent. 

For series of radio engagements 
(more than three consecutive broad- 
casts) to ten per cent. 

Commissions on operatic solo en- 
gagements are reduced to ten per cent. 

Artists whose fees for concerts in 
other than Community or Civic series 
are $750 or less, and whose “gross 
earnings during any year aggregate 
$7,500 or less”, shall pay only eighteen 
per cent manager’s commissions, “and 
if a higher commission has been col- 
lected, an appropriate rebate will be 
made”. 


The new code also extends to artists 
who receive more than a fee of $750 per 
concert, and whose gross yearly earn- 
ings exceed $7,500, except in the one in- 
stance of commissions. 

Other provisions of the agreement 
provide for allowances when an engage- 
ment involves unusual expense to the 
artist. It is stated that “if an artist 
is booked without his knowledge or con- 
sent more than 250 miles distant from 
New York, the railroad fare for mileage 
in excess of 250 miles for himself and 
his accompanist shall be deducted from 
the fee of such an artist before the 
management’s commission is deducted. 


Provisions for Expenses 


Another provision states that “normal 
booking expenses,” including costs for 
stamps, telephone and telegraph mes- 
sages and stenographer’s services in- 
volved in arranging the engagement, 
“shall be borne by the management.” 
The artist is to bear normal promotional 
expenses. It is specified that a manage- 
ment “may not assign its contracts with 
artists to any other management with- 





out the consent of the artist.” Further, 
each management on request and at rea- 
sonable intervals “must submit a detailed 
list of all written inquiries regarding the 
artist’s services, and a general report of 
all activities of the management in the 
artist’s behalf.” 

The last proviso is to insure that the 
managements are exerting their best ef- 
forts in the artist’s behalf, and especially 
in connection with outside inquiries con- 
cerning the services of the artists. 

Mr. Charles, in speaking of the con- 
tract, stated that it attempts to define, 
in a general way, the relationships of the 
managements and their artists. That 
Columbia Concerts and the NBC Art- 
ists Service have signed the agreement 
is the best evidence that it is also desir- 
able for these groups to have conditions 
standardized. He declared that the or- 
ganization of the solo concert field fol- 
lows closely the type of contracts used 
by Equity for the theatre, and the con- 
tract of the Screen Actors Guild. Mr. 
Charles also said that before AGMA 
members are permitted to take part in 
performances it is necessary for an im- 
presario to prove his responsibility for 
payment of expenses. For its part, he 
emphasized the Guild will aid the man- 
agers in bringing the artists to a realiza- 
tion of their responsibilities in business 
transactions, 

Paragraph 9 of the agreement states: 
“The parties hereto agree that the 
proper extension of the Community Con- 
cert Service and Civic Concert Service 
plans is mutually beneficial to them and 
is in the public interest.” 





Box Owners Vote 
Opera House Sale 


(Continued from page 3) 


if the option is exercised, against liability 
in appraisal suits brought by the dissenting 
stockholders, who, like those who agreed 
to the sale, are owners of parterre boxes. 

Mr. Belknap also explained that “the 
holders of a total of 1,350 shares of stock 
of the Metropolitan Opera and Real Estate 
Company served upon the company appli- 
cations for appraisal of their stock. The 
applications are to be made to the Supreme 
Court of New York County. 

“Attorneys for the petitioners stated that 
application had to be made at this time, 
since the law allowed only sixty days from 
the date of demand for appraisal within 
which to make application. Attorneys for 
the company entered into a_ stipulation 
providing that the actual hearing would be 
adjourned until the option had been exer- 
cised or had expired. The stipulation pro- 
vides that any of the petitioners may dis- 
continue the proceedings at any time and 
become assenting stockholders. 


“It was further stated that if the option 
were exercised and the appraisal were had 
and resulted in an award more than the 
amount now offered, additional sums 
would -have to be raised by the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Association, Inc.” 

Holders of 68% per cent of the stock 
of the real estate company voted discre- 
tionary authority to their directors to give 
an option to the association last Dec. 15. 
The directors deferred action at a meeting 
on Dec. 21. 


G. Beekman Hoppin was elected presi- 
dent of the real estate company to succeed 
the late Robert Brewster, it was announced. 
De Lancey Kountze was named treasurer 
to succeed the late Charles Steele, Lucius 
Wilmerding and George Henry Warren, 
Jr., directors to fill the respective vacan- 
cies on the board, and Robert Goelet, direc- 
tor, to succeed Arthur Curtiss James, re- 
signed. 
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New Ballet Theatre Opens Three Weeks Season 
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Eugene Loring, Miriam Golden and Company Members Are Seen in ‘The Great American Goof’. One of the 


World Premieres Presented by the Ballet Theatre 


Organization Offers Varied 
Premieres and Revivals in 
First Weeks—Great American 
Goof’, ‘Peter and the Wolf,’ 
‘Jardin aux Lilas’ Given 


By Rosert SABIN 


EWEST of the dance organiza- 

tions, the Ballet Theatre, made 

its formal debut and launched a 
three-weeks season studded with inter- 
esting premieres and revivals on the 
evening of Jan. 11 at the Center Thea- 
tre. A capacity house gave the com- 
pany a royal welcome. 

Decidedly the event of the evening was 
Eugene Loring’s ‘Great American Goof’, 
which had its world premiere with the 
choreographer in the title role. The evening 
began with ‘Les Sylphides’, restudied by 
Fokine for the new company, and ended 
with Mordkin’s ‘Voices of Spring’, revived 
for this occasion. The company as a whole 
danced with youthful vitality and a praise- 
worthy sense of ensemble. 

Termed a ballet play with dialogue by 
the irrepressible William Saroyan, music 
by Henry Brant and costumes and scenery 
by Boris Aronson, ‘The Great Ameritan 
Goof’ is carried upon the shoulders of “the 
naive white hope of the human race”, su- 
perbly acted and danced by Mr. Loring. A 
fantasy upon the struggles of Ameriean 
youth to find a world it can really live in, 
the work is strangely moving and exciting, 
almost in spite of the dialogue, one is 
tempted to believe, after reading Mr. Sa- 
royan’s bombastic program note. Henry 
Brant’s score mirrors the spirit of the 
work admirably, and Boris Aronson’s use 
of scenic patterns projected with lights 
upon a background of screens seems to be 
the inevitable way of maintaining the 
dream-like atmosphere of the ballet, now 
that it has been done. It is not surprising 
that Mr. Loring, working in a medium so 
new and intricate, has not completely in- 
tegrated his choreography. But he has cre- 
ated something very much alive, which 
people cannot see with tired, indifferent 
souls, and he has that rare quality of inner 
intensity which can focus and hold an 
audience’s attention. 


Miriam Golden is the Woman, the 
“bright potential”, with whom the Goof 
wrestles and is thrown; Antony Tudor, 
the Dummy, a symbol of tradition ; and the 
other members of a cast too numerous to 
list here, all have acting and dancing roles 
conceived somewhat in the naive, symbolis- 
tic style of the old Morality Plays. There 
is much extraneous dialogue and the sec- 
tions are too long, but the work as a whole 
is a fine achievement. 

Especially brilliant in ‘Les Sylphides’ 
was Karen Conrad, whose elevation won 
some of the heartiest bravos of the evening. 
Nina Stroganova, Lucia Chase and Wil- 
liam Dollar had the other leading roles. 
Augustus Vincent Tack’s scenery was ap- 
propriate with the exception of the back- 
ground, which suggested the Rocky Moun- 
tains rather than a moon-lit glade. Mr. 
Dollar gained in security as the ballet 
progressed and Miss Stroganova danced 
the waltz with finish. If not very nostalgic 
and exquisite in style, this performance had 
the virtues of freshness and clean-cut exe- 
cution, 

The ‘Voices of Spring’, which offered a 
minimum of real dancing and a maximum 
of pantomimic clichés, was scarcely a wise 
choice for a finale, especially coming after 
the Loring work. Karen, Conrad, Nina 





Alexander Smallens 


Stroganova, and Patricia Bowman had op- 
portunity for occasional bits of brilliant 
technical display, and Yurek Shabelevski 
and Dimitri Romanoff filled the major 
male roles well. But the triviality of the 
work took the bloom off the evening. 
Alexander Smallens conducted the or- 
chestra for ‘Les Sylphides’ and the ‘Goof’, 
the first at high speed, but the second with 
greater security. Harold Byrns took over 
the baton for the Johann Strauss music of 
the ‘Voices of Spring’. The orchestra was 
neither better nor worse than the ones we 
usually hear with ballet companies. 


‘Giselle’ Has First Performance 


The impression made by the ‘Sylphides’ 
of the opening night was strengthened by 
the ‘Giselle’ of the second, that the main 
strength of the company lies in its new 
works rather than its classical revivals. 
Anton Dolin, who had restaged the cen- 
tury-old ‘Giselle’ after the original chore- 
ography of Coralli, also made his Ameri- 
can debut as Albrecht. Annabelle Lyon 
was the Giselle, and Nina Stroganova the 
Queen of the Wilis. Lucinda Ballard’s 
scenery and costumes were suggestive of 
the atmosphere of the piece in the second 
act, but less so in the first. Mr. Smallens 
conducted with fancy free. 

Miss Lyon’s performance had the great 
merits of simplicity, conviction and thor- 
oughness. Her pantomime in the mad scene 
of the first act was by far the best that 
was done, and her dancing in the second 
act had touches of brilliance and charm. 
Mr. Dolin was warmly applauded, also, 
especially in the second act, in which his 
miming and dancing gained in intensity 
and sharpness of line. Miss Stroganova 
and the corps de ballet were charming as 
the Queen and her attendant wraiths, and 
the others in the cast were competent. 
Nevertheless, this ‘Giselle’ was something 
of a bore, despite some fine passages. 


‘Peter and the Wolf’ Has Premiere 


Adolph Bolm’s ballet based on Proko- 
fieff’s ‘Peter and the Wolf’ had its world 
premiere on the afternoon of Jan. 13, and 
on the evening of the same day Mr. Bolm 
appeared as Pierrot in ‘Carnaval’, a role 
which he created in the original perform- 
ance of Fokine’s ballet. It was the first 
time in several years that Mr. Bolm had 
appeared in New York and he was heart- 
ily welcomed back. His presence and the 
work of Fokine in restudying ‘Carnaval’ 
gave that work a truly Schumannesque 
aura of romantic charm, especially at the 


Larry Gordon, Staff Photographer 


A Passage from Antony Tudor's ‘Jardin aux Lilas', Which Had Its First 
American Performance 


evening performance, Yurek Shabelevsky 
made the dreamer Eusebius a convincing 
figure; Hugh Laing’s hot-headed Flores- 
tan was gaily done; and Patricia Bowman, 
Annabelle Lyon, Karen Conrad, Viola 
Essen, and Alexis Kosloff were all ex- 
ceptionally good. William Dollar’s impish 
Harlequin was so captivating and full of 
ingenious touches of characterization that 
one forgave its occasional technical un- 
evenness. And last but not least, Mr. 
Bolm’s Pierrot showed us how powerful 
this role can be in adding point to the 
whole work. Beautiful costumes added to 
general charm of this admirable perform- 
ance, 

‘Peter and the Wolf’ was devised obvi- 
ously for the children, and it would seem 
querulous, perhaps, for their elders to find 
fault with a ballet which amused them so 
thoroughly. Eugene Loring makes Peter a 
saucy, infinitely curious boy; Karen Con- 
rad with versatility proves that she can be 
a duck as well as a swan upon occasion; 
Nina Stroganova makes a sleek and very 





Henry Brant, Who 
Composed the Score 


Ralph Stone, Who 
Arranged Several of 
for ‘Goof’ the Scores for the 
Ballets 


self-satisfied cat; William Dollar’s wolf is 
properly fierce; Viola Essen’s bird is light 
and fleet ; and the others do their bits well. 
The work seemed a bit unimaginative in 
its choreography and costuming, but part 
of this feeling may be owning to the fact 
that Prokofieff’s music and story are so 
vivid, that the ballet comes almost as an 
anti-climax, ‘Les Sylphides’ was repeated 
in the afternoon and “The Great American 
Goof’ in the evening. 

Jan. 15 brought two premieres. If it had 
done nothing else but Antony Tudor’s ‘Jar- 
din aux Lilas’, the Ballet Theatre would 
have won our lasting gratitude, for it is 

(Continued on page 25) 
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Pauly Appears as Ortrud for 
First Time — Kipnis Makes 
Debut in Second ‘Parsifal’— 
Novotna Is Heard as Mimi in 
Debut 


HE season's first ‘Lohengrin’ boasted 
an Ortrud new to the Metropolitan. 
There was also a new Herald to proclaim 
the King’s word on the banks of the 
Scheldt. Otherwise the roles were in 
familiar keeping. The cast on Jan. 3 was: 
King Henry..............+++++...Emanuel List 
ee sid we tact en snae Lauritz Melchior 
Elsa of Brabant.............. Kirsten Flagstad 
Telramund ...............-.------Julius Huehn 
Ortrud Rose Pauly 
The King’s Herald............ Leonard Warren 
Conductor, Erich Leinsdorf 
Miss Pauly’s first Ortrud, like her first 
Venus, recalled in the sound of the voice 
her amply familiar and greatly admired 
Electra. But the resemblance ended there, 
for the soprano presented an appreciably 
slenderized figure as the enchantress of 
Wagner’s opera and the characterization 
was an individual as well as an interesting 
one. Particularly to be commended was the 
achievement of the scene at the beginning 
of the second act, in which Julius Huehn as 
Telramund joined with Miss Pauly in an 
admirably intensified :ealization of the dark 
emotions which engulf the defeated pair. 
Mme. Flagstad and Mr. Melchior had 
their customary success. A slight stiffness 
in the soprano’s production cast no real 
shadow on singing that had many magnifi- 
cent moments, as in the soaring reply to 
Ortrud’s taunts before the minister and in 
the vision of approaching disaster in the 
bridal scene. Mr. Melchior delivered the 
last-act narrative with the ringing tone of 
his voice at something like its best. Mr. 
List sang the King with his usual sonority. 
Mr. Warren’s Herald had amplitude of 
tone. The performance was one of the best 
orchestrally, that Mr. Leinsdorf has put 
to his credit this season. p vl 


‘L’Amore dei Tre Re’ Has Second 
Performance 


The passionate glow and power of Mon- 
temezzi’s score of ‘L’Amore dei Tre Re’ 
was probably the chief factor in rousing 
the enthusiasm of the large house which 
greeted the second performance of the 
opera at the Metropolitan on the evening 
of Jan. 4. Again Ezio Pinza impersonated 
the blind king, Archibaldo; Richard Bo- 
nelli, Manfredo; Armand Tokatyan, Avito ; 
and Helen Jepsen, Fiora. Lesser roles were 
taken by Alessio de Paolis, Nicholas Mas- 
sue, Lucielle Browning, Maxine Stellman, 
Anna Kaskas and Joseph Santoro. 

Mr. Pinza’s fine singing and dramatic 
intensity far exceeded those of his fellow 
performers. Miss Jepson was in excellent 
voice, though her Fiora in the second act 
was still a pallid and ineffectual figure. 
Both Mr. Bonelli and Mr. Tokatyan gave 
workmanlike, if not exactly incandescent, 
performances, and it was obvious that the 
entire cast was putting sincere effort into 
its task. Unfortunately the high poetic 
quality and dramatic concentration of the 
opera require acting and singing of the 
greatest finish, to make the work live. 
In any case, it was good to hear it, for 
there are few works in the repertoire of its 
quality. Mr. Papi drowned out the singers 
at several points, but the orchestra’s play- 
ing on this occasion was above the rou- 
tine, especially in the second act. Con- 
ductor and soloists were heartily applauded. 
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Kipnis Makes His Debut in The 
Second ‘Parsifal’ 


Given on Jan. 5 for the benefit of the 
Girl Scout Federation of New York, the 
second ‘Parsifal’ of the season was of 
special interest because of the Metropolitan 
debut of Alexander Kipnis as Gurnemanz. 
The Klingsor of Walter Olitzky also was 
a new disclosure. Otherwise the cast was 
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Debuts Enliven Metropolitan Opera Schedule 





Wide Worid studio 


Alexander Kipnis as Gurnemanz, 
the Role of His Debut 





Herbert Janssen in the Part of the Dutchman, 
Which He Sang for the First Time 


that of the earlier representation, with 
Kirsten Flagstad reappearing as Kundry, 
Lauritz Melchior as Parsifal and Friedrich 
Schorr as Amfortas. Norman Cordon sang 
the off-stage music of Titurel and Doris 
Doe that of the tower Voice. 

Mr. Kipnis, long admired in other as- 
sociations, made a notable success of his 
first Metropolitan role. His voice was in 
good condition and his tones rolled nobly 
forth. The characterization had many de- 
tails to commend it. For once there was 
a real difference between the Gurnemanz 
of the first act and the much older man 
of the Good Friday scene. 

Mme. Flagstad’s Kundry was again note- 
worthy in song and character portrayal. 
Mr. Melchior and Mr. Schorr made their 
familiar contributions on the usual high 
plane. Mr. Olitzky’s evil Knight was an 
enchanter of sound routine, who sounded, 
however, rather persistently like Beckmes- 
ser. Mr. Leinsdorf conducted. 


Novotna Makes Debut as Mimi 


The debut of Jarmila Novotna, Czech so- 
prano, as Mimi, the first appearance this 
season of Muriel Dickson as Musetta, 
Jussi Bjoerling’s assumption of the role of 
Rodolfo and John Brownlee’s first Marcello 
this year made the performance of ‘La 
Bohéme’, itself a “first,” of uncommon in- 
terest on the evening of Jan. 5. Gennaro 
Papi conducted, and the entire cast was 
as follows: 


Rr pain ks. .cc thedesean ee Jussi Bjoerling 
SRO eer Cres George Cehanovsky 
BE ana 2s Fuki vee cd dacesecuial Louis D’Angelo 
RK oii: hota avasdue ss ehenean Jarmila Novotna 
II day cccvaysvaestden Lodovico Oliviero 
I Gib s wy Viwadewed céned ee John Brownlee 
a Wi ws ou hve chaaas Saeessa Norman Cordon 





Wide World Studio 


Jarmila Novotna as Mimi in ‘La 


Her First Role in New York 


Bohéme’, 


pF ee a Louis D'Angelo 

Musetta...................+....Muriel Dickson 
OE NS as ine tis be ce'esiat ieee Carlo Coscia 

Apparently free from nervousness, Mme. 
Novotna made an ingratiating first ap- 
pearance, prepossessing in appearance and 
in characterization, and vocally pleasing. 
She sang with notable simplicity and 
charm, and her production seems to have 
many desirable facets. The voice has 
ample range and power, and a sweetness 
where Mimi’s more tender moods demanded 
it. A special ovation was given her at 
the end of each act, and her further ap- 
pearances should be waited with interest. 

Mr. Bjoerling, whose Rodolfo met the 
most exacting tests last season, Sang once 
more with power and beauty of voice, and 
although he was obviously striving to 
overcome a cold, his attainments in a vocal 
way were remarkable. 

Miss Dickson’s Musetta partook of a 
notable soubrette quality, and she quite 
dominated the Cafe Momus scene with de- 
lectable bits of comedy and a lightly 
tossed-off waltz song. An added note of 
pathos informed her acting in the final 
scene 

Mr. Brownlee’s Marcello was again a 
fine piece of impersonation and singing, 
and the other Bohemians were zestfully 
portrayed by Mr. Cordon and Mr. Ceha- 
novsky. The production moved with spirit 
throughout, and gave the large audience 
great pleasure. 


‘Lakme’ Returns to the Repertoire 

‘Lakme’ returned to the repertoire of the 
Metropolitan on the afternoon of Jan. 6, 
with Lily Pons as the Hindu heroine. 


REE. 5 cOPUR Read Ue kirvs 60800, c000s 008 Lily Pons 
SEL. cea vabibh <vohacuas 0's cos mude Irra Petina 
ER ae ey Annamary Dickey 
ag SRA ON a, eee goatee Lucielle Browning 
Mistress Bentson................ Helen Olheim 
Gerald ..................+.--Armand Tokatyan 
IER thatindsicd socete haceemban Ezio Pinza 
NE < ca. agavgsices snp sae George Cehanovsky 

ME. wna tibdelk dhe can dave teas Nicholas Massue 
A Fortune Teller ...........,. Lodovico Oliviero 
A Chinest Merchant ......... Lamberto Belleri 
Bi EE nc VON aoe h'ek a cvnten Wilfred Engelman 
ee aE ee Wilfred Pelletier 


An audience drawn, it may be supposed, 
by the tuneful attractiveness and color of 
Delibes’s score, as well as by the oppor- 
tunity to hear Miss Pons in one of her best 
roles, filled the house to capacity upon this 
occasion and lost no opportunity to demon- 





Sayao Returns in ‘Traviata’, 
Brownlee Makes Re-entry in 
‘Bohéme’—L’Amore dei Tre 
Re’ and ‘Gioconda’ Have Their 
First Repetitions 





Leon Elzin 
Rose Pauly as Ortrud, Her Initial Appearance 
in the Part 


strate its enthusiasm for the principals, 
all of whom were in good voice. 

‘Lakme’, that gentle Perdita of the opera 
world, was embodied by the coloratura with 
fragile charm, the wistful delicacy, the role 
requires. Her singing was notably clear, 
fluent and true to pitch. The ‘Bell Song’ 
was sung with freshness of voice, a supple 
ness in shaping phrases and a dexterity 
that encompassed the most rapid and dif- 
ficult passages without loss of clarity. Her 
innovations in dress included a costume, 
like Joseph’s coat, of many colors, and 
topped (unlike Joseph, it may be believed), 
with a headdress almost two feet high. 

Mr. Tokatyan, singing opposite Miss 
Pons, gave a credible impersonation and 
voiced his music with sincere fervor, pro- 
jecting his tones with vigor and _ spon- 
taneity. Ezio Pinza, as Nilakantha, dom- 
inated the stage whenever he appeared upon 
it, by virtue of his commanding voice, 
figure and the intelligence of his charac- 
terization. Irra Petina as Mallika, made 
the most of her role, and in the duet with 
Miss Pons: in the first act, blended her 
voice with that of the heroine, with notable 


artistry. George Cehanovsky was a most 
capable Frederic, and lesser roles were 
assumed by artists familiar for the most 


part, with their duties. Mr. Pelletier con- 
ducted with spirit. The performance was 
repeated as a benefit on the evening of 


Jan. 15. 
Janssen Sings The Dutchman 


A repetition of ‘Der Fliegender Hollan- 
der’ on Jan. 8 brought Herbert Janssen to 
the role of the Dutchman for the first time. 
Mr. Janssen lived up to his reputation for 
good singing and well-routined character 
portrayal. But the voice was rather light, 
hoth in volume and in color, for the exac 
tions of the part. 

Kirsten Flagstad’s Senta was the opera’s 
dominating figure. She sang much of the 
music with an almost unprecedented weight 
of tone. René Maison again appeared as 
Erik, Emanuel List as Daland and Ker- 
stin Thorborg as Mary. Anthony Marlowe 
sang the song of the Steersman. Erich 
Leinsdorf conducted. be 


A Popular ‘Faust’ 

Gounod’s ‘Faust’ was presented as the 
popular Saturday night performance on 
Jan. 6, with a cast that was 100 per cent 
American save for the Méphistophélés of 
Nicola Moscona. Charles Kullman as- 

(Continued on page 10) 






































ROME HEARS 


Composer’s Most Recent Work, 
with Libretto by Cesare Meano, 
Has Episodes of Dramatic 
Power — Musical Limitations 
Also Revealed in It 


By Guwo M. Gatti 


ROME, Jan. 12. 


HE fame and familiarity of Lodo- 
vico Rocca’s name in the music 
world dates from 1934, that is, 
the year in which his opera, ‘Dybuk’, 
was presented for the first time any- 
where at La Scala, Milan, winning a 
highly cordial verdict from the public. 
But Rocca was scarcely a very young 
man then (he was born in Turin on 
Nov. 29, 1895) ; still less a neophyte. He 
could boast a conspicuous bundle—not 
altogether significant of symphonic 
compositions and chamber music; even 
of operas, like ‘La Morte di Frine’ and 
‘La Corona del Re Gaulo’, which had 
either never been produced or had ob- 
tained scant success. Frankly, neither 
his orchestral nor his instrumental 
works attested a musical imagination 
sufficiently rich and personal to draw 
attention to the composer, however it 
may have been marked by seriousness 
of aim and a nobility of conception evi- 
dent even in the choice of subject, a 
virtue not especially common among 
musicians of that period. Above all, a 
certain religious sense characterized his 
music, though this element remained 
vague and tendentious and not quite 
realized in expressive utterance. 
Composer’s Temperament Revealed 
With the ‘Dybuk’ there immediately 
appeared all the specific traits of Rocca’s 
temperament, its limitations and de- 
ficiencies, no less than its virtues. One 
noticed at once that Rocca possessed a 
vivid sense of the theatre, a probing 
instinctive capacity for imparting 
rhythmic vigor to the dramatic de- 
velopments of a plot, that is to utilize 
them towards achieving a canny alter- 
nation of dramatic and lyric moments, 
of mobility and immobility, of emotional 
and merely coloristic or descriptive 
musical speech. The limjtations derived 
from a weakness of melodic invention, 
which rested on a level of modest melo- 
poeia and lacked impetus and exaltation. 
Rocca’s music is wanting in that which 
constitutes essentially the nucleus of 
musical creation—the perfect expression 
of an emotional “moment” through the 
melodic phrase; in a word, the motive, 
the theme. After hearing an opera of 
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Lodovico Rocca 


Rocea’s we fail to carry away one lin- 
gering musical image. The whole dis- 
course was unfolded on a uniform plane, 
almost always clinging to the dramatic 


“moment” but almost never pulsing 
with strong musical life. A certain 


gray tinge of melancholy and regret— 
the basic note of Rocca’s inspiration— 
seems to reflect itself in the form and 
color of his idiom, even when the story 
and the feelings of the characters de- 
mand stronger and more plastic and 
overpowering words and implications. 
Conscious of his potentialities—and 
this is in itself high praise for any 
artist—Rocca has always chosen sub- 
jects in which the evocation of an at- 
mosphere, a collective psychology, an 
historical “moment” predominates. One 
feels that plot and conflict of charac- 
ters interest him a great deal less than 
the feelings of the crowd and that the 
classical—and indispensable—episode of 
love holds only a secondary interest for 
him, a purely connective function; the 
concession that a man of the theatre 
must make to convention, but reducing 
the compromise to a minimum. This 
striking tendency and idiosyncrasy of 
Rocea’s is even more decisive in ‘Monte 
Ivnor’ (produced at the Teatro Reale on 
Dec. 23, 1939) than in the ‘Dybuk’. 
The libretto of ‘Monte Ivnor’ is by 
Cesare Meano, who derived it from a 
celebrated novel exalting the heroic 
resistance of a beleaguered people. It 
is divided into three acts, each brief 


enough. The story runs as_ follows: 
The public square of the town of*Tara- 
galdaj. The threat of an enemy invader 
weighs heavily on the townspeople. An 
atmosphere of oppression and agonizing 
suspense is suddenly broken by a con- 
fused outery. Everybody starts, believ- 
ing the gendarmes have arrived. But it 
is not the gendarmes. It is Imar with 
his betrothed Edali. They are bruised, 
crushed. Imar speaks of the desperate 
calvary suffered by the people of other 
towns, Suddenly the voice of Vladi- 
miro Kirlatos booms out. He steps for- 
ward, tall and defiant, his face illum- 
inated by a prophetic light. The crowd 
is silent. Edali fixes her eyes on Vladi- 
miro, as if spell-bound. He proposes 
that the people climb to the top of the 
nearby Monte Ivnor, dig in, and defend 
themselves to the death. This is done. 
Following an ancient tradition, the bells 
are lowered from the belfrys and 
brought to the cemetery, to be buried 
until the day of victory. 

In the second act we are on Monte 
Ivnor, where life has resumed its nor- 
mal course, despite the hardships of the 
siege. Adali has fallen in love with 
Vladimiro, leader and apostle of the 
resistance. Imar reminds her of her 
promise to him and in an access of jeal- 
ousy declares that he has betrayed his 
people in order to strike at his hated 
rival, Kirlatos. During this dramatic 
scene mournful cries from afar are 
heard: Danilo, Vladimiro’s young son, 
has been slain by the enemy. For a mo- 
ment Vladimiro stands before the body 
of his son, bewildered. Then his con- 
science reawakens: the enemy is ad- 
vancing; how must we defend our- 
selves? Set fire to the forest ringing the 
mountain ! 

In the third act we are an another peak 
of Mount Ivnor. The endurance of the 
small besieged group is ebbing. Already 
there are signs of weakness and incipient 
rebellion. Imar leads an uprising against 
Kirlatos. Suddenly the ships bringing help 
are sighted. Everybody runs down towards 
the sea. Only Vladimiro remains behind. 
A voice is calling to him, pleading. It is 
Edali! At long last she confesses her love 
for him. But the man cannot hear her. 
He is beyond life now, his mission fulfilled: 
nothing can take away what he has at- 
tained. Now he longs only for peace and 
solitude. He addresses words of peace and 
pardon to Imar and entrusts little Edali, 
who has fainted, to him. Kirlatos is once 
more alone. An enemy patrol takes him 
by surprise and kills him. He falls where 
the body of his son lies buried, and there 
the earth will guard the memory of his 
deeds down the centuries. 


The libretto contains moments of in- 
tense dramatic force, but the episode of 
Edali’s love for Vladimiro is too ephemeral 
and from the start fails to excite the in- 
terest it should. The girl’s confession oc- 
curs too late for it to make her an object 
of sympathy and appeal to the public in 
the first two acts. In short, it seems to us 
that the combined motivation of the char- 
acters—Edali’s love for Vladimiro, Imar’s 
love for Edali, Vladimiro’s affection for 
his son—has scarcely been grazed by the 
composer, whose attention was chiefly 
directed to collective action, filling the 
scenes with all kinds of choruses, choruses 
of prayers and hymns, some of a linear 
homophonic movement; some broken, driv- 
ing, almost spoken, with purely dramatic 
effects. And in these pages Rocca has 
given us the best in him. The public ac- 
corded him a warm reception, acclaiming 
the latest work of a musician certainly 
deserving of respect and esteem not only 
for his immediate worth, but for his en- 
during efficacy and faith. 

The work was produced with great care 


and excellent results. Tullio Serafin 
directed with the fervor and enthusiasm 
he always bestows upon new _ operas. 


Among the singers those deserving special 
mention were Iris Adami  Corradetti 
(Edali), Gino Bechi (Kirlatos), and Fior- 
enzo Tass (Imar). Of good taste were 
both the scenery, based on sketches by 
Aldo Calvo, and the direction of Guido 
Salvini. Giuseppe Conca merits particular 
praise for preparing the chorus, to which, 
as already pointed out, is entrusted a diffi- 
cult and laborious assignment throughout 
the work. 


Events of Season Listed 


Apart from the season of the Teatro 
Reale, which opened with a praiseworthy 
performance of ‘Falstaff’, followed by ‘Die 
Meistersinger’ and ‘La Rondine’, the regu- 
lar symphonic season of the Accademia di 
Santa Cecilia is in full swing at the 
Teatro Adriano, as well as that of the 
Academy’s chamber music concerts and 
that of the Reale Accademia Filarmonica 
Romana, Among the initial symphonic dis- 
closures special emphasis should go to the 
piano concerto of Goffredo Petrassi, per- 
formed at the Teatro Adriano. Walter 
Gieseking, the soloist in this most recent 
composition of a young and gifted musi- 
cian, furnished additional proof of his 
musical intelligence and sensitiveness and 
of his sympathy for the most modern 
forms of musical art. Bernardino Molinari 
directed the orchestra of the Academy. 
Ildebrando Pizzetti led a concert in the 
same series, offering some compositions of 
his own, among them the ‘Introduction to 
the Agamemnon of Aeschylus’, for chorus 
and orchestra, which is not only one of his 
finest works, but also one to be considered 
among the loftiest musical expressions of 
Greek tragedy. Pizzetti’s success was 
unanimously acclaimed. 





Sketches by Aldo Calvo for Rocca's ‘Monte Ivnor’. 


Left, Act |}. 


Right, Act II! 
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ORCHESTRAS: 


"Tse orchestral programs of the fort- 
night were a carnival for violinists. 
Erica Morini played the Tchaikovsky 
Concerto with Igor Stravinsky conduct- 
ing the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony. And after Mr. Barbirolli’s re- 
turn, Anatol Kaminsky made his debut 
with the orchestra, playing the Glazu- 
noff Concerto. Joseph Szigeti gave Ern- 
est Bloch’s Violin Concerto its New 
York premiere, with Serge Koussevit- 
zky conducting the Boston Symphony. 
Albert Spalding was heard in the Tchai- 
kovsky Concerto with the New York 
City Symphony under Eugene Plotni- 
koff in the WPA Tchaikovsky series, 
and Patricia Travers was soloist with 
the National Orchestral Association 
conducted by Leon Barzin in the Men- 
delssohn Concerto. Dorothy Maynor 
was soloist with the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony under John Barbi- 
rolli at its Pension Fund concert and 
Rose Bampton appeared in the opening 
of the WPA Tchaikovsky series as solo- 
ist with the New York City Symphony. 
Mr. Barbirolli also had Sergei Rach- 
maninoff as soloist in Beethoven’s Piano 
Concerto No. 1. Bernardino Molinari 
conducted the NBC Symphony. 


Stravinsky Opens Engagement with 
Philharmonic 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Igor Stravinsky, conducting; Carnegie 
Hall, Jan. 4, evening: 

ALL-STRAVINSKY PROGRAM 
‘Apollon Musagéte’; Suite from ‘Petrouchka’; 
‘Jeu de Cartes’; Suite from ‘The Firebird’. 
The ‘Apollon Musagéte’ and ‘Jeu de 

Cartes’ were performed for the first time 
by the society at this concert; both are 
from ballet suites, as were the remaining 
and more familiar works upon the program. 

The ‘Apollon’ music, written for strings, 
and “doctored” to resemble archaic com- 
positions of an older period, has an in- 
triguing flavor of its own. It is like read- 
ing nature “with the spectacles of books”— 
a certain amount of distortion is inevitable, 
but the prospect, though theatrical, is not 
unpleasing, and it may be enjoyed as one 
enjoys the quaintness of a period stage 
setting. The orchestra reflected the pre- 
cision, balance, the scholarly approach of 
the conductor to his own music. 

‘Petrouchka’ and ‘The Fire Bird’ have 
their own appeal ; it is compounded of bril- 
liance of scoring and the inevitable attrac- 
tion of strong rhythms. Mr. Stravinsky’s 
most popular works bear a strong resem- 
blance to good line drawings. They have 
the same clarity of outline and as much 
depth. Able to generate excitement, even 
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Stravinsky and Molinari Begin Engagements 








Michael Caputo 
Igor Stravinsky and Erica Morini 


admiration for their brilliance, it is dubious 
if the vital wine runs sufficiently strong in 
them to prolong their days much beyond 
their author’s. That is a matter, however, 
not for argument, but for the future to 
decide. 

The ‘Jeu de Cartes’, composed for the 
American Ballet and first given at the 
Metropolitan Opera House in New York 
in 1936, reveals the same ingenuity as al- 
most all of Stravinsky’s music. Sagacity, 
humor and intelligent construction are 
praiseworthy attributes of any creative en- 
deavor. The audience was of capacity pro- 
portions and applauded the conductor- 
composer in an evening of well-tailored 


music. W. 


Molinari Begins His Series with 
NBC Symphony 
NBC Symphony Orchestra, 


Jernardino 


Molinari, conductor. Studio 8-H, Radio 
City, Jan. 6, evening. 
Symphony No. 5 (‘From the New World’) 
Dvorak 
‘Tod und Verklarung’... Strauss 


Overture to ‘Semiramide’............... Rossini 

A fortnight after completing his thirty- 
fifth Atlantic crossing, the veteran conduc- 
tor of the Augusteo concerts in Rome took 
over the baton for the first of his series 
of five concerts with the NBC. He at once 
made felt his authority and his vitalizing 
energy. The “New World” was accorded 
a performance of invigorating freshness. 
It sang lyrically and it was at once trans- 
parent and firmly integrated. The Rossini 
crescendo has seldom glittered more than 
in the Molinari performance of the ‘Semira- 
mide’ overture. The Strauss tone-poem 
heaped climax on climax. What more 
could be asked? 


Erica Morini Soloist with Stravinsky 
New York 


Philharmonic-Symphony. 
Igor Stravinsky, guest conductor. Erica 
Morini, violinist, assisting artist. Car- 
negie Hall, Jan. 6, evening: 

All-Tchaikovsky Program 

Symphony No. 2, Op. 17, in C Minor; Violin 

Concerto in D, Op. 35; Suite from the Bal- 

let, ‘Casse-Noisette’, Op. 71a. 

When one observes the directness and 
meticulousness with which Igor Stravinsky 
conducts Tchaikovsky, one understands 
better why the great Russian symphonist 
is so sympathetic to his more sophisticated 
descendant. It was a deeply impressive 
experience to see the creator of the ‘Sacre 
de Printemps’ devoting himself to a score 
like the Second Symphony, which is to that 
work as Mother Goose to James Joyce’s 
‘Ulysses’. But fortunately in the world of 
music there is a place for everything that is 
fresh and sincere, and it is hard to under- 
stand why Tchaikovsky’s symphony had 
not been heard in Carnegie Hall in two 
decades. It is full of beautiful melodies, 
both Little Russian and original, and its 
very naivete of style endears it to the 
listener. 








Albert Spalding 


Erica Morini gave a performance of the 
violin concerto which was notable equally 
for magnificent strength and loftiness of 
spirit, It is an achievement of a very un- 
usual kind to take this noisy, showy and 
obvious music and to make it so passionate 
and emotionally convincing as Miss Morini 
did. Her tone in the slow movement, in 
which she did not use the mute, was warm 
and velvety in quality, and the verve and 
authority with which she dispatched the 
finale brought many of her listeners to 
their feet. Mr, Stravinsky did some rather 
queer things with the ‘Nutcracker’ Suite, 
but they were all fascinating, if not a good 
example to others. He made the ‘Flower’ 
Waltz a little study in counterpoint by 
slowing the tempo almost by half and em- 
phasizing details. But why omit the Ara- 
bian dance? The program of Saturday eve- 
ning was repeated on Sunday afternoon. 

S 


Szigeti Performs Bloch Concerto with 
Bostonians 
Boston Symphony, Serge Koussevitzky, 


conductor. Soloist, Joseph Szigeti, violin- 
ist. Carnegie Hall, Jan. 11, evening: 


‘Classical’ Symphony............+... Prokofieff 
Concerto for Violin and Orchestra...... Bloch 
Mr. Szigeti 
(First time in New York) 


2in D Major..........Sibelius 


Though the Bloch work was completed 
two years ago and had been heard in Cleve- 
land, London, Paris and Boston, it reached 
New York for the first time on this oc- 
casion and marked another major achieve- 
ment of this outstanding composer. Mr. 
Szigeti, who had the honor of first in- 
troducins it, set it forth with great au- 
thority, and the mastery of the orchestra 
under Dr. Koussevitzky added to the im- 
pressiveness of its production. 

Mr. Bloch has disclaimed any of the 


Symphony No. 


Errest Bloch 


Anatol Kaminsky 





Joseph Szigeti 


Jewish influence which inspired his 
‘Israel’ and ‘Schelomo’, and although the 
American Indian idiom which he makes 
use of in the opening movement can plainly 
be heard, there is still the flavor of the 
earlier works throughout the thirty-five 
minute length of the composition. It 1s un- 
deniably the same individual melodic treat- 
ment, the unique orchestration of the two 
profoundly Hebraic pieces that one hears 
again in the concerto, with the added stark- 
ness and severity of, say, the piano quintet 
And, however much one may wish that 
the concerto were a long step ahead of 
these other works, this reviewer could not, 
at first hearing, be prepared to accord it 
a niche of equal size in Bloch’s Hall of 
Fame. Mr. Szigeti lavished a wealth of 
technique and understanding upon the 
work which is evidently dear to him, and 
this made for a sympathetic reception. 
The splendid orchestra was again a su- 
perior instrument for the ear’s and mind’s 
delight in the gem- like Prokofieff piece 
and in the Sibelius, which has become a 
tour de force for Dr. Koussevitzky. Q. 


Barbirolli Conducts Bruckner’s Seventh 
Symphony 


New York  Philharmonic-Symphony, 
John Barbirolli, conductor; Sergei Rach- 
maninoff, pianist, assisting artist. Carnegie 
Hall, Jan. 10, evening: 

Overture to ‘Oberon’..........6.--.s00. Weber 

Concerto for piano and orchestra, in C 

Major, No. 1, Op. Beethoven 

Symphony in E Major, No. 7........ Bruckner 

A flawless and exquisitely finished per- 
formance of Beethoven’s Concerto by Mr. 
Rachmaninoff and Bruckner’s towering 
Seventh Symphony, to some of us one of 
the great experiences in music, made this 
concert one of the most interesting which 
Mr. Barbirolli has conducted this season. 
There is a never-ending excitement and 
wonder in hearing Mr. Rachmaninoff. Un- 
der his fingers the music took on a hundred 
nuances and dynamic contrasts, and the 
crisp, youthful attack of his performance 
was as stirring as a trumpet-call. If mem- 
ory is correct, he omitted the cadenza of 
the first movement, but without any notably 
injurious effects. Once again, oné was 
made to realize that beauty of tone and 
finish of phrasing are the alpha and omega 
of piano playing. Even when he swept the 
keyboard, Mr. Rachmaninoff’s playing was 
perfectly poised and concentrated. 

Though Bruckner has long been canon- 
ized with Beethoven and Brahms in Ger 
many, he is still the subject of heated de- 
bate in this country on those too infre- 
quent occasions when his symphonies are 
played. All praise to Mr. Barbirolli for 
giving us the Seventh, which he conducted 
for the first time here on this occasion. It 
is understandable that the conductor should 
let himself go a bit.too much in a work so 
full of temptingly eloquent passages for 
strings and brass, but in the first and last 
movements Mr. Barbirolli and his men 
were at their best. One will not soon for- 
get the magnificent climaxes of these move- 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Dear Musical America: 

Now that everybody has taken to 
writing to the Times about American 
music, my nose is out of joint. I haven’t 
had a single letter on the subject. Hop- 
ing to eke out these musings with quota- 


tions, I have read all of the Times 
screeds, only to throw up my hands in 
despair. How to select the pertinent 
words of wisdom from four long col- 
umns on Dec 31 (Downes, Roy Harris, 
Otto Luening), something less than two 
columns on Jan. 7 (Ashley Pettis) and 
more than two on Jan. 14 (Marion 
Bauer, Dr. Robert D. Wright and Ed- 
ward C. Potter) baffles me. So [I'll 
just give you my own version of what 
they should have said if they wanted me 
to quote them neatly and succinctly. 
Mr. Downes: Why can’t American 
composers say something? Take a look 


at our American prints. They make 
our composers look sick. There you 
find the American essence. And is Roy 


Harris the equal of Bach, Beethoven or 
Brahms? Don’t make me laugh. 

Mr. Harris: Why can’t our Ameri- 
can critics say something? Anyway the 
composer always wins. Why? He has 
counterpoint on his side and a luminous 
palette and new rhythmic vitality and 
ASCAP and Koussevitzky. That for 
disgruntled, stand-pat, pontifical, self- 
righteous music critics! Down with 
all the Downeses ! 

Mr. Pettis: Just have a look at the 
Composers-Forum Laboratory. And I 
don’t mean the Grand Canyon. Besides, 
what have American prints got to do 
with fusing remote and diverse qualities, 
even those impregnated with environ- 
mental characteristics, into a musical 
idiom not to be reduced to an absurdity 
by being viewed through the wrong end 
of a telescope in still seeking to discover 
the Northwest passage—which fact is 
not concealed by means of extravagant 
orchestration. 

Mr. Luening: I have heard Ameri- 
can music that the critics didn’t even 
review. If they had done so, would 
they have said it was good? I doubt it. 
Of course American composers do not 
expect indiscriminate praise. And be- 
sides, who reads criticisms anyway? 

Miss Bauer: When the history of 
American music is written (see either 
‘How Music Grew’ or ‘Music Through 
the Ages’) it will be found that Mr. 
Downes has made an unpredictable as- 
sertion when he says that no past, pres- 
ent or future generation of American 
composers has, can or should write any- 
thing worthy of outliving its period! 
There is a vicious circle. Mr. Downes 
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doesn’t like the music. The music 
doesn’t please Mr. Downes. What can 
be done about it? And if we have no 
Beethoven, have we got a Rembrandt? 
Who knows but if we could thaw out 
the “frozen music” of the Empire State 
Building the result would resemble 
Quincy Porter. 

Dr. Wright: Music is enduring. 
Critics are myopic. There is no pinnacle 
without a pyramid. The pyramid must 
be undergirded by a vast substratum. 
Is it not probable that buried therein are 
some “unsung Miltons”, their horns 
locked with critics who, too, have died, 
which is as true of medicine as it is of 
music. 

Mr. Potter: And as for conductors! 
I take one of my scores with me in the 
Fall—his highness won’t see me—his 
secretary tells me his programs are all 
made up in the Spring. I go back in 
the Spring. The secretary tells me his 
highness is leaving for Europe and can’t 
be bothered until the Fall. Will Mr. 
Downes please tell me what he, as critic 
for the New York Times, is going to 
do about that? 

+ - 28 

I understand that there’s talk around 
the Beethoven Association in New York 
of forming a new quartet, simply for the 
sake of the euphonious names of the 
prospective members. Georges Barrére, 
bright and bearded flutist, who is acting 
president of the association, would be 
the key member. Mrs. Lionello Perera, 
who likes to play the violin, would join. 
The others would be Simon Barer, pian- 
ist, and Orlando Barera, violinist. Bar- 
rére, Barer, Barera and Perera—just 
try to say it without stuttering. 

“Ee er 


They do say that those really remark- 
able pictures of Toscanini and his 
granddaughter Sonia, which were a 
feather in the cap of the magazine Life 
a while ago, are the pride and joy of the 
maestro’s life. Not because he likes to 
be photographed—on the contrary, it 
took the combination of a wily camera 
man and the presence of the beloved 
child to do the trick. But because the 
day after they were taken, those long, 
lovely curls of Sonia were shorn. The 
child took it into her own head to have 
a bob, and, scissors in hand, performed 
her own barbering job. It nearly broke 
her grand old grandfather’s heart, I 


hear. ait ah 


I wonder how many music fans know 
what artists have to endure for the sake 
of doing the right thing by the all-too- 
adoring public? Take Dorothy May- 
nor, for example. Since her debut in 
New York, the Negro soprano has had 
all she could do to maintain the even 
soprano of her natural life. One of my 
imps was hiding in her studio the other 
day and got a sample of the sort of 
barrage a current favorite has to un- 
dergo. One interviewer sat beside her 
on the sofa, finding out that Miss May- 
nor used to get up at six in the morn- 
ing but now is being luxurious and 
getting up at seven while stil! tak- 
ing walks to replace the vigorous ex- 
ercise formerly provided by several 
strenuous sets of tennis. Concurrently, 
a publicity agent was on the phone talk- 
ing to another interviewer who wanted 
to know what kind of food Miss Maynor 
didn’t like—it seemed that she liked 
everything—even okra, which was a cul- 
tivated taste. And all the while a pho- 
tographer was getting flash bulbs ready 
to take pictures for a third journal. 

My imp came back exhausted, but re- 
ported that Miss Maynor bore up very 


well. a+ is 


There’s always the risk of being dis- 
illusioned when we go in for revisiting 


the scenes of a happy childhood. Some- 
body should have warned Lina Pag- 
liughi, who came back to New York re- 
cently to make her recital debut. The 
coloratura was born in Manhattan, on 
Sullivan Street, in an apartment back 
of the dry-goods store which her par- 
ents owned. Nostalgia got the better of 
her and she went down to see the old 
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her as Marilyn Miller throughout his 
story. That, of course, called for a cor- 
rection the next day. 

However, you can take it from me 
that the man or woman who never has 
had some such attack of what in base- 
ball is called “lapsus noodle” never 
wrote for a newspaper. I remember a 
managing editor who had no sympathv 
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"| wanta be a radio singer, ma'am. 
Do you give baritone lessons?" 


homestead. What confronted her was a 
butcher shop ! 

No such disappointment is likely to 
overtake her, however, when she arrives 
at the old San Francisco railroad sta- 
tion from where she started out at four- 
teen to go to Italy and study. For it 
was on that station platform that she 
first met Luisa Tetrazzini, who has been 
the guiding influence in her life, and is 
still her idol. The famous singer ar- 
rived in a private car, which stood in 
the yards as her living quarters during 
her stay in the city. And the eleven- 
year-old Lina went down to sing for her 
there. In the drawing room of the car, 
while porters, trainmen and passersby 
crowded curiously outside the windows, 
the child sang for the diva—and inci- 
dentally for the secretary, accompanist, 
flutist, maid, cook and others of the en- 
tourage of about a dozen that made up a 
prima donna’s troupe in those days. 
Mme. Pagliughi left New York the 
other day for San Francisco, and you 
can imagine what her thoughts will be 
when the train pulls into that station. 

* 

As chanted here before, “A boner a 
day keeps boredom away”. Either the 
critics should learn to add and subtract 
or the words “more or less” should be 
inserted whenever they resort to figures. 
In your last issue, I note a reference 
to the American premiere of ‘L’Amore 
dei Tre Re’ in 1914, and a subsequent 
remark: “that was sixteen years ago”. 
From this I turn to the Herald-Tri- 
bune’s review of Mozart’s C Minor 
Mass, first given in 1783, and learn that 
it is “a 146-year-old novelty”. But 
what’s a mere decade for either Monte- 
mezzi’s opera or Mozart’s Mass. If fig- 
ures don’t lie—merely vary—I am not 
so sure but names do. Take, for in- 
stance, the case of Marilyn Meyer, the 
fourteen-year-old pianist who was 
patted on the back by the reviewers 
when she gave her recital in Town Hall 
the other day. One scribe referred to 


to waste on the mistakes of others, 
though he made plenty of his own. One 
day he had the city room of the news- 
paper plant literally plastered with signs 
containing a single word: ACCU- 
RACY.” Some sly dog of a reporter 
scrawled three extra words on one of 
the placards so that it read “ACCU- 
RACY begins at home”! The aggrieved 
M. E. took down all of the cards. But 
it is not possible to append a moral to 
the effect that, thereafter, nobody blun- 
dered. 
x * * 

My attention has just been called to 
this diverting entry in the very worthy 
‘Diccionario de la Musica’, published in 
1930 in Barcelona, Spain: 

“GOD SAVE THE KINK, 
Himno nacional ingles, musica de 
Haendel”. 

But, says you, Handel didn’t write 
‘God Save the King’. 

The dictionary doesn’t say that he 
did. It clearly specifies, not “king”, but 
“kink”, What puzzles me—having 
known a kink or two in my time—is 
that the Almighty should be called upon 
to save one. 

Anyway, this gives me fresh oppor- 
tunity to protest against the practice of 
spelling Handel in the German way, 
either with an umlaut or its equivalent 
in the interlarded “e”. As signed by the 
composer, the name is “Handel” on his 
British naturalization papers, and it was 
“Handel” thereafter until his death. 
Why go back to the form which he — 
self discarded? Hasn’t a body the right 
to spell himself in his own way? 
said all this before. I’m going to have 
to say it again. Some affectations die 
hard. Anyway, “God save the Handel- 
ian kink”, concludes your 


om 
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Opera at the 


(Continued from page 6) 


sumed the title-role, giving an excellent 
performance and winning much applause 
for his singing of ‘Salut Demeure’, Mr 
Moscona received several ovations during 
the evening. Leonard Warren was an ef- 
fective Valentine and in both the Cavan- 
tine in the first act and in the death scene, 
was very well received. Helen Jepson re 
peated her interesting and highly decora- 
tive Marguerite, singing in the Garden 
Scene with much charm. Helen Olheim 
was excellent as Siébel and Wilfred Engel- 
man as Wagner and Thelma Votipka as 
Marthe did all that could be done with 


these roles. Wilfred Pelletier conducted. 


Fourth ‘Boris’ Performed 

The fourth performance this season of 
Mussorgsky’s ‘Boris Godunoff’ was given 
at the Metropolitan on the evening of Jan. 
10. Armand Tokatyan sang the role of 
Dimitri, the Pretender, in place of Charles 
Kullman, who was indisposed. Mr. Toka- 
tyan voiced his music with fervor, though 
at times, in the duet with Marina in the 
garden scene, his voice was obscured by 
the lusty playing of the orchestra, but for 
the most part he interpreted his part with 
intelligence and vocal beauty. 

Ezio Pinza was in superb voice as the 
Tsar; Kerstin Thorborg again gave her 
fine delineation of Marina; Irra_ Petina, 
that of Teodoro; Marita Farell Xenia; 
Anna Kaskas, the Nurse; Norman Corden, 
and Giordano Paltrinieri sang Vaarlaam 
and Missail, respectively. Leonard War- 
ren was vocally excellent as Rangoni, and 
other familiar roles were again taken by 
Doris Doe, Alessio de Paolis; Nicola Mos- 
cona; George Cehanovsky, Nicholas Mas- 
sue, John Gurney, Wilfred Engelman and 
Arnold Gabor, Ettore Panizza conducted. 


W. 


‘Tristan und Isolde’ Sung as Benefit 

‘Tristan und Isolde’ was sung at a special 
matinee performance on Jan. 11, for the 
benefit_of Barnard College. Lauritz Mel- 
chior and Kirsten Flagstad appeared in 
the title-roles and the remainder of the 
cast included Kerstin Thorborg and Messrs. 
Huehn, List, Beattie, Cehanovsky, Lauf- 
koetter and Marlowe. Erich Leinsdorf 
conducted. W. 


Third ‘Traviata’ of Season Given 

A delicate miniature of ‘La Traviata’ 
was presented at the Metropolitan on the 
evening of Jan. 11. Bidu Sayao made her 
seasonal entry in the taxing role of 
Violetta, Nino Martini essayed Alfredo 
and John Brownlee portrayed the elder 
Germont. The greenest laurels went to 
the conductor, Ettore Panizza, who reined 
in his orchestra whenever the artists sang 
so that the sweetness of their singing was 
rarely lost. The Prelude was given a 
splendid performance by the orchestra and 
in the Prelude to the last act the strings 
played with unusual tenderness. 





Richard Crooks as Des Grieux 
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Bidu Sayao as Violetta 


Miss Sayao made a beautiful picture in 
her tasteful costumes, and sang her be- 
loved arias with charm. Though the in- 
herent tragedy of the work was not fully 
realized, one was sympathetic and often 
delighted with this ‘Lady of the Camellias’. 
Mr. Martini sang with his customary 
smoothness except when he endeavored to 
force a more opulent tone than he pos- 
sesses, particularly in the ensembles. Mr. 
srownlee was not in his best voice, how- 
ever, he interpreted his role with intel- 
ligence. Vocal honors went to Thelma 
Votipka as Flora Bervoix, both her con- 
ception and voice being big enough to 
carry weight in the large house. Lucielle 
Browning, Louis D’Angelo and George 
Cehanovsky added considerably to the pro- 
duction in their secondary parts. Unfor- 
tunately the same cannot be said of Boris 
Romanoff's ballet divertissement. K. 


‘La Gioconda’ Repeated 

A change of cast brought Ezio Pinza to 
the role of Alvise Badoero in the second 
performance of ‘La Gioconda’ on the eve- 
ning of Jan. 12, and the bass sang ex- 
tremely well. Zinka Milanov again gave 
an impressive account of the title role. 
Other principals were Giovanni Martinelli 
as Enzo Grimaldi, Bruna Castagna as 
Laura Adorno, Carlo Morelli as Barnaba 
and Anna Kaskas as La Cieca. The solo 
dances were prettily done, and Ettore Pa- 
nizza conducted with mastery. Q. 


‘Manon’ Repeated 

Massenet’s ‘Manon’ was repeated on the 
afternoon of Jan. 13 with a familiar cast 
headed by Grace Moore in the title role, 
Richard Crooks as Des Grieux; Nicola 
Moscona, the elder Des Grieux, and John 
Brownlee, the Lescaut. Other roles were 
allotted to Annamary Dickey, Maxine Stell- 
man, Lucielle Browning, Alessio de Paolis, 
George Cehanovsky, Louis d’Angelo, Max 
Altglass and Arnold Gabor. Wilfred Pel- 
letier conducted. A large and cordial audi- 
ence attended. N. 


‘Lohengrin’ at Popular Performance 

The popular Saturday night performance 
on Jan. 13 was of ‘Lohengrin’ with Lau- 
ritz Melchior in the title role and Elisabeth 
Rethberg as Elsa. Both sang extremely 
well and received ovations from the ca- 
pacity house. Karin Branzell was the Or- 
trud, one of her finest roles, and Julius 
Huehn as Telramund, sang his best. The 
others of the cast included Norman Cor- 
don as King Henry and Leonard Warren 
as the Herald. Erich Leinsdorf conaucted. 


B. 
A Well-Codérdinated ‘La Bohéme’ 


An unusually well-coérdinated perform- 
ance of ‘La Bohéme’ was given on the eve- 
ning of Jan. 15, when the opening scene 
and the Café Momus act were carried 
through with especially effective teamwork 
and quite uncommon élan. 

Bidu Sayao was a Mimi of vocal and 
personal charm, and Muriel Dickson, a 





John Brownlee as Lescaut 


vivacious and duly vixenish Musetta, while 
Jussi Bjoerling was a youthful and luscious- 
voiced Rodolfo, whose ‘Che gelida manina’ 
brought the performance to a temporary 
halt because of the storm of applause. John 
3rownlee as Marcello, Ezio Pinza as Col- 
line and George Cehanovsky as Schaunard 
were his experienced and vocally accom- 
plished companions. Louis d’Angelo 
doubled as Benoit and Alcindoro, Ludovico 
Oliviero was Parpignol and Carlo Coscia, 
a Sergeant. Mrs Papi conducted. Mr. 
Pinza’s singing of Colline’s farewell to his 
old coat was one of the most affecting mo- 
ments of the evening. a 


BALTIMORE HAILS 
MENUHIN AS SOLOIST 


Violinist Plays Brahms Concerto 
with Visiting Philadelphia 
Orchestra 

BALTIMORE, Jan. 20.—The Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, under Eugene Ormandy 
and with Yehudi Menuhim as_ violin 
soloist, gave the third of the series 
of local programs at the Lyric be- 
fore’a capacity audience on Jan. 3. The 
Brahms Violin Concerto was the chief 
item and as played by Mr. Menuhin this 
magnificent score held vital interest. 
The soloist was recalled many times and 
had the conductor share this applause 
with him. The ballet suite, “The Machine 
Man,’ by the Hungarian composer, 
Eugene Zador, proved mildly amusing. 
Two Bach transcriptions made by Mr. 
Ormandy prefaced the program, which 
was concluded with Debussy’s ‘After- 
noon of a Faun’ and the second suite 
from ‘Daphnis and Chloe’, by Ravel. 

The Maryland Symphony, Wolfgang 
Martin, conductor, completed its brief 
season of three concerts at the Audito- 
rium Theatre on Dec. 3. Samuel Sorin, 
young American pianist, was _ soloist, 
playing the Mozart D Minor Concerto 
ably. The program also offered music 
by Beethoven, Cimarosa, Haydn, and a 
waltz by Strauss. Lee Taylor made an 
address in which he outlined a plan for 
a Symphony Guild of Baltimore which 
would seek to further interest in sym- 
phonic programs by local groups. 

FRANZ C. BORNSCHEIN 








Angna Enters Sells Painting to Metro- 
politan Museum 

Angna Enters, dance mime, has sold 
her first painting to the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York. The 
painting of the museum’s acquisition, 
“Spain Says ‘Salud’”, was_ recently 
exhibited in New York in connection 
with Miss Enters’s dance appearances. 





BARLOW WELCOMED 
BY BALTIMOREANS 


Begins Tenure as New Con- 
ductor of Symphony—Wins 
Ovation at First Concert 


BALTIMORE, Jan. 20.—The Baltimore 
Symphony, established and maintained 
by the City of Baltimore, began its 
twenty-fifth season with the 221st con- 
cert at the Lyric on Jan. 7 and under 
the orchestra’s new conductor Howard 





Howard Barlow, New Conductor of the 
Baltimore Symphony 


3arlow, who immediately won the ap- 
proval of a record audience. 

Mr. Barlow’s reading of the Over- 
ture to Weber’s ‘Der Freischiitz’ and 
the less familiar Second Symphony of 
Schubert, disclosed the fact that the or- 
chestra had received meticulous rehears- 
ing. The energetic, yet dignified con- 
trol which Mr. Barlow displayed, had 
excellent tonal results. The effects ob- 
tained from the orchestra point to prom- 
ising artistic achievements with the 
group during the coming season. 

The first local hearing of a suite 
which Deems Taylor has reconstructed 
from his opera ‘Peter Ibbetson’, and in 
three episodes—the waltzes from the 
first act, the Inn Music from act two, 
and the ‘Dream Music’ and Finale,— 
aroused the enthusiasm of the large au- 
dience, which both composer and con- 
ductor had to acknowledge. It was 
brilliantly performed. Sibelius’s ‘En 
Saga’ revealed the tonal response, color 
and contrast, which the conductor was 
able to gain as the result of the efficient 
rehearsing which had been given the 
group. The concert closed with ex- 
cerpts from the third act of Wagner's 
‘Die Meistersinger’, in which Mr. Bar- 
low demonstrated the sonority, smooth- 
ness and sensitivity of the ensemble to 
the delight of the audience. An ovation 
followed at the close of the program 
and the new conductor was cheered 
loudly, the audience rising as a tribute 
to his efforts. 

At the young people’s concert on Jan. 
13 the audience of 2,500 juvenile listen- 
ers became enthusiastic over the pro- 
gram given by Mr. Barlow, who proved 
that he understands how to approach 
a youthful audience and instruct enter- 
tainingly. FRANZ C. BoRNSCHEIN 





Jooss Ballet to Visit Havana 
The Jooss Ballet, now on a tour of the 
Eastern seaboard, will make its first 
visit to Havana, giving three perform- 
ances, on Jan. 31 and Feb. 1, 
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George Engles Surveys Decade with NBC Artists Service 


fenth Anniversary Celebrated by 
Manager, His Associates and 
Organization — Recalls Long 
Association With Damrosch— 
Civic Affiliation Also Ten 
Years Old—Progress and Ex- 
pansion Notable 


FAMILY that has grown up to- 

gether and never been separated 

throughout all of its members’ 
lives could celebrate an important an- 
niversary with no deeper feeling of loy- 
alty and affection than the NBC Artists 
Service and George Engles are celebrat- 
ing their tenth year this month. The 
family metaphor applies particularly 
aptly to this organization, for its close- 
knit personnel has remained practically 
intact for the full decade, and several of 
its members boast an even longer asso- 
ciation. 

When Mr. Engles went to the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company as manag- 
ing director of its concert bureau in 
May, 1928, it was the beginning of an 
idea which was to extend far and wide, 
and to develop into the solid structure 
which is NBC Artists Service and Civic 
Concert Service today. A reorganiza- 
tion in January, 1930, when the concert 
activities began to expand, was the first 
great stimulus. Interest in Civic Con- 
certs, which had been organized some 
ten years previously, resulted in an asso- 
ciation between the two groups, with 
Dema Harshbarger as Civic president 
and Mr. Engles as vice-president. Now 
Civic Concerts, too, is celebrating its 
tenth anniversary as the NBC subsid- 
iary which it soon became under the new 
plan. 

The decade has sufficed for an ex- 
pansion, with stability as a base, which 
has resulted in an organization that 
today lists eighty artists in its concert 
division and 300 altogether in its vari- 
ous fields of radio and other entertain- 
ment. 

Mr. Engles was made vice-president 
of NBC in charge of the Artists Serv- 
ice in that early move, and later, when 
Miss Harshbarger retired to become the 
Attists Service manager in Hollywood, 
Mr. Engles succeeded to the president’s 
title. 

The Damrosch-Engles Friendship 


Not a mere co-incidence, but simply 
one evidence of the firmness and fealty 
of the friendships he has made, has been 
Mr. Engles’s long association with Dr. 
Walter Damrosch, whom the manager 
still refers to affectionately as “my 
boss”. Now thirty years in extent, the 
relationship began when Mr. Engles 
was a boy of eighteen who had already 
had a precocious career in various as- 
pects of vaudeville life, where he started 
in the humble position of “card boy”— 
the lad who changes the cards at either 
side of the stage for the various “turns”. 
A friend in Proctor’s Theatre told 
young George that Damrosch needed a 
secretary, and George applied for the 
job although, as Damrosch later said 
“he had probably never heard of Bee- 
thoven or Wagner and didn’t know a 
tenor from a soprano”. But Damrosch 
thought that “there was something about 
the boy” and took him on “temporarily”. 
That temporary period developed into 
an association of nearly twenty years 
with the Symphony Society of New 
York and about eleven subsequently 
with the National Broadcasting Service. 

The tours as manager of the Sym- 
phony and close contact with artists led 
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naturally to the establish- 
ment of Mr. Engles’s own 
concert bureau. 

“T had long admired 
the achievements and ideals 
of C. A. Ellis, the Boston 
Symphony manager,” said 
Mr. Engles, “and I hoped 
to accomplish something 
of what he had—the fine 
specialization in one field. 
That meant a great deal of 
personal attention to a few 
great artists. Chief on my 
list were  Paderewski, 
Schumann-Heink, Heifetz, 
Marion Talley and Paul 
Kochanski — others were 
added from time to time. 

“Always I had _ been 
associated with artists al- 
ready established and it was not until 
[ went with NBC that I had the 
opportunity to help develop young tal- 
ent. Our larger scope there made pos- 
sible the Jaunching of new careers such 
as those of young Donald Dickson and 
Jean Dickenson. 

“The tremendous success scored by 
Flagstad proved a great stimulus for 
us, and another expansion. With the 
impetus created by her career, we began 
to take on Metropolitan Opera artists 
and to give rouch attention to that phase 
of activitv 

“Anoth« pression of growth which 
is very satisfactory is our training class 
for young potential concert managers. 
So many applications have poured in 
over the years, and we have had to dis- 
courage them because we cannot give 
responsible positions to untrained peo- 
ple, and there are so few openings in 
minor capacities from which to ‘work 
up’. So we chose fourteen young men 
for the individual and intimate training 
necessary to develop personality and the 
principles of showmanship, in the first 
attempt of the kind to prepare ‘young 
hopefuls’ for positions as concert man- 
agers. 

“My associates at NBC Artists Serv- 
ice also have reason to value the number 
ten. The happiest memories of my work 
here cling around these co-workers, 
who form a really intimate family type 


of organization. Marks Levine, man- 
ager of the concert department of the 
Artists Service, came here on Jan. 15, 
ten years ago, as did Elsie Illingworth, 
sales representative. Siegfried Hearst, 
sales representative, came only just a 
little later. Alex Haas, who is now the 
San Francisco manager, came with me 
in May, 1928, as did Larry Fitzgerald. 
Both were associated with me for sev- 
eral years before that, as were Helen 
Mobert, press representative, May Ball 


TO HONOR KOUSSEVITZKY 


Beethoven Association to Give Dinner 

for Conductor—Other Activities 

In honor of Serge Koussevitzky for 
his outstanding service to American 
music, the Beethoven Association will 
give a gala dinner on Feb. 17 at the 
Hotel Brevoort in New York. Deems 
Taylor will be the master of ceremonies, 
and Dorothy Maynor, soprano, who 
made her debut with Dr. Koussevitzky, 
will sing spirituals. Other artists will 
be Jesis Maria Sanroma of Boston and 
Abram Chasins, in two-piano works, 
and Caspar Reardon, swing harpist. 

The association gave its first mem- 
bers’ concert at the club house on Jan. 
22, when South American music was 
featured. Soloists were Elsie Houston, 


George Engles Reminisces 
about "The Old Days” 
with Dr. Walter Damrosch, 
Whom the Manager Still 
Calls “My Boss” 


At Work in His Office in 
Radio City, Dictating to 
His Secretary,’ Adelaide 
Bucheister, Who Came to 
NBC with Mr. Engles 
in 1928 





Larry Gordon, M.A. Staff Photog. 


and Adelaide Bucheister, secretaries, 
who came in 1928. Catherine Lovelock, 
secretary, will complete her tenth year 
here on Feb. 1. O. O. Bottorff, general 
manager of Civic Concerts, and D. L. 
Cornetet, western manager, also have 
been with us ten years. I believe that 
this long and friendly companionship in 
a job which we all love is one of the 
greatest contributing factors to what 
success we have attained so far.” 

F, Q. E. 


' 


soprano, and Joaquin Culmell, pianist. 
At the members’ luncheon on Jan. 15 
Yves Tinayre, French tenor, was honor 
guest and speaker. 





Bohemians Hold Monthly Meeting 

The Bohemians held their fourth reg- 
ular monthly meeting at the Harvard 
Club in New York on Jan. 8. The mu- 
sical program included Three Pieces 
for two pianos by Lukas Foss, played 
by Tom Scherman and the composer ; 
six songs by Bruno Huhn, performed 
by Fraser Gange, baritone, accompanied 
by Mr. Huhn; and a group of piano 
compositions written or arranged for the 
left hand by Bach-Brahms, Mendels- 
sohn, Marion Bauer, Franz Schmidt 
and Verdi-Liszt, which were played by 
Paul Wittgenstein, 
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ERICOURT SOLOIST 
WITH CINCINNATI MEN 


Goosens Offers Debussy-Ravel 
Program—Pianist Plays G 
Minor Concerto 


CINCINNATI, Jan. 20.—Cincinnatians 
had an opportunity to compare the 
works of two French composers when 
Eugene Goossens offered works of De- 
bussy and Ravel for the ninth pair of 
concerts by the Cincinnati Symphony 
in Music Hall on Dec. 29 and 30. 

The Debussy portion of the program 
included ‘Iberia’, ‘Images for Orches- 
tra’, No. 2, Two Excerpts from ‘The 
Sea’, and the Andante from the String 
Quartet. The last 
was played in mem- 
ory of the late 
Joseph Elliott, clar- 
inetist. Mr. Goos- 
sens paid an ex- 
tended tribute to 
Elliott, both in 
words and in a 
superb performance 
of the Andante. 
Especially engag- 
ing were the im- 
presionistic Daniel Ericourt 
sketches from “The Sea’. 

The Ravel portion of the program 
brought to the stage the soloist, Daniel 
Ericourt, who played the Concerto in 
G Minor. Mr. Ericourt was at one time 
on the faculty of the Conservatory of 
Music, so his appearance was a little 
in the nature of a home-coming. The 
pianist gave a completely satisfactory 
performance of this most entrancing 
work, The composition, with its gay 
and vigorous first movement, a profound 
Adagio and a spirited third movement, 
was well played. ‘Le Tombeau de Cou- 
perin’ opened the program and the bar- 
baric rhythms of the ‘Bolero’ concluded 
it with a flourish. 

Mason Symphony. Performed 

The program for the tenth pair of 
concerts by the Cincinnati Symphony 
in Music Hall on Jan, 5 and 6,presented 
the work of a contemporary. composer, 
Daniel Gregory Masdn. “The composi- 
tion, which was given its Cincinnati 
premiere, is called ‘A Lincoln Sym- 
phony’. The thematic material seems 
a trifle commonplace, although expertly 
handled by a true musician and has a 
rather somber air, even in the third 
movement, which suggests the spicy an- 
ecdotes of Lincoln. A hearing indicated 
that this is a composition worthy of 
notice, yet not really profound music. 
The ’cello and English horn solos in the 
second movement were well played by 
Walter Heermann and Albert Andraud, 
respectively. Dr. Mason was on hand 
to hear his work performed and he was 
called to the stage to accept the audi- 
ence’s approval of his efforts. 

The Brahms Symphony No. 4 in E 
Minor was gratifyingly played. The 
Beethoven ‘Leonore’ Overture No. 3 
was the opening work. 

VALERIE ADLER 











Westminster Choir Begins Transconti- 
nental Tour 

PRINCETON, Jan. 20.—The Westmin- 
ster Choir set out on Jan. 8 for a trans- 
continental tour of fifty-five concerts in 
eighteen different states. The group 
is traveling by special chartered bus and 
will cover nearly 14,000 miles in eight 
weeks. Many of the concerts have been 
sold out for many weeks. This group, 
trained by its conductor, Dr. John Fin- 
ley Williamson, has appeared this 


season in three concerts with Sergei 
Rachmaninoff and the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, and in a performance with Ar- 
turo Toscanini and the NBC Sym- 
phony. After the choir returns on March 
10, it will give local concerts and will 
sing with the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony under John Barbirolli in 
April. ‘ 


KINDLER ENLISTS 
MAAS AS SOLOIST 


Pianist Plays Bach and Franck 
with National Symphony— 
Philadelphians Visit 


Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 20.—The 
National Symphony, back after a holi- 
day recess, gave an outstanding concert 
on Jan. 7, when Dr. Hans Kindler, con- 
ductor, presented Marcel Maas, pianist, 
as soloist. 

Mr. Maas, making his first Wash- 
ington appearance as an orchestra solo- 
ist, convinced his audience of 3,000 
persons that he commands very impres- 
sive musicianship. In performances of 
Bach’s Concerto in D Minor, and of 
Franck’s Symphonic Variations, he 
clearly demoristrated he is a pianist of 
no single-track talent. In the role of 
Bach interpreter he is classically heroic ; 
when he turns to the poetry of Franck, 
he is altogether warm, flexible, human. 

The program also introduced to 
Washington a composition by the young 
French composer, Olivier Messiaen. The 
composition, ‘Les Offrandes Oubliées’, 
is highly religious in atmosphere. As 
Dr. Kindler commented, “It almost 
smells of incense”. The final work was 
Albeniz’s ‘Triana’. 

The first of the orchestra’s 1940 mid- 
week concerts came Jan. 10, when Dr. 
Kindler offered a program of two major 
works, the Brahms Third Symphony, 
and Richard Strauss’s ‘Aus Italien’ 
Symphonic fantaisie. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra and Ye- 
hudi Menuhin, violinist, played before 
an audience that taxed Constitution Hall 
on Jan. 2. Menuhin’s performance of 
the Brahms Violin Concerto was most 
brilliant. Mr. Ormandy opened the pro- 
gram with two of his own transcriptions 
of Bach chorale-preludes: ‘O Mensch 
bewein dein’ Suende Gross’, and 
“‘Wachet auf, ruft uns die Stimme’. A 
suite from Eugen Zador’s ballet, ‘Ma- 
chine Man’, was heard here for the first 
time during the second part of the pro- 
gram. The concert also included De- 
bussy’s ‘L’Apres-midi d’un Faune’, and 
the second suite from Ravel’s ballet, 
‘Daphnis and Chloé’. Jay Walz 


ROCKFORD MUSIC CLUB 
GIVES RECITAL SERIES 














Community Concerts List Appearances 
of Five Prominent Singers and 
Instrumentalists 
Rocxkrorp, Ixu., Jan. 20.—The Men- 
delssohn Club of Rockford, now in its 
fifty-sixth year, scheduled an interest- 
ing list of artists for this season. Those 
who have been heard were: Alec Tem- 
pleton; Milton Treshabsky ; The North- 
erners, a quartet, on Dec. 7; and the 
Rockford Men Singers, conducted by 
William Notley Hughes, on Jan. 18. 
Still scheduled are: The midwinter con- 
cert on Feb. 1; a study of the develop- 
ment of a ballerina on Feb. 15; the Men- 
delssohn Auxiliary Concert on Feb. 29; 
the Mendelssohn Ladies Chorus, con- 
ducted by Mr. Hughes, with William 
L. Rollins as baritone soloist on March 
14; a concert on sixteen pianos on 


March 28; and the Spring bridge break- 
fast on April 11. 

The club sponsors a Community Con- 
cert series which listed the follow- 
ing artists this year; Gladys Swarth- 
out, mezzo-soprano, on Nov. 13; 
John Brownlee, baritone, on Dec. 6; 
Albert Spalding, violinist, on Feb. 8; 
Simon Barer, pianist, on March 6; and 
Marian Anderson, contralto, on April 
18. Several committees have been or- 
ganized to take charge of these and 
other club activities. 


WASHINGTON HEARS 
JOINT RECITALISTS 


Lehmann and Melchior Appear— 
Platoff Choir and Local Art- 
ists Add to Fare 


WasuinctTon, D. C., Jan. 20—When 
Mrs. Lawrence Townsend resumed her 
Morning Musicals in the Mayflower 
Hotel for the New Year on Jan. 8, it 
was to present a distinguished pair of 
joint recitalists, Lauritz Melchior, and 
Lotte Lehmann. These Metropolitan 
Opera artists have graced Mrs. Town- 
send’s concerts many times before, but 
never have they been greeted by a larger 
or more enthusiastic audience. A capac- 
ity audience turned out to hear them 
once more. 

At the next Morning Musical, on Jan. 
15, Marguerite Namara, American so- 
prano, appeared in a joint recital with 
Robert Casadesus, pianist. Their pro- 
gram took the place of one planned orig- 
inally by Elen Dosia, Greek soprano, 
and André Burdino, French tenor, who 
are said to have canceled their Ameri- 
can engagements to return to France. 


Platoff Choir Heard 


Taking the place of the Mozart Boys’ 
Choir of Vienna, which canceled its 
American tour because of the war, the 
General Platoff Don Cossack Choir 
sang in Mrs. Dorothy Hodgkin Dorsey’s 
concert series on Jan. 14 in Constitu- 
tion Hall. The ensemble is remarkable 
for its dancing as well as for its sing- 
ing, and the combination made a decided 
hit. The Gen. Platoff Choir produces a 
fresh quality in its singing, and Nikolai 
Kostrukoff conducts with rare vigor. 

Lily Garrett, Washington contralto, 
with Dorothy Radde Emery at the 
piano, gave a program on Jan. 7 in the 
Roosevelt Hotel. Mrs. Garrett sang 
compositions by Gluck, Legrenzi, Grieg, 
Donizetti and Saint-Saéns. Mrs. Emery 
also contributed a group of piano solos. 

Under Ruth L. Morgan, the Sym- 
phonic Choir of the Department of Ag- 
riculture sang on Jan. 7 in the YWCA. 

Jay Watz 











Vladimir Horowitz to Appear with 
Orchestras 

After an absence of five years Vladi- 
mir Horowitz will reappear as soloist 
with the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony in four programs on Feb. 15, 
16, March 30 and 31. He will also play 
with the St. Louis Symphony on Feb. 
23 and 24, and with the Chicago Sym- 
phony on Feb. 29 and March 1. 





Indianapolis Hears Bidu Sayaéo 
INDIANAPOLIS, Jan. 20.—A first ap- 
pearance of Bidu Sayao, Metropolitan 
Opera soprano, was received with de- 
light when the singer appeared in a re- 
cital at English’s on Jan. 8, under the 
auspices of the Martens Concerts, Inc. 
A large audience was in attendance and 
was charmed by the brilliant voice and 

winning personality of the singer. 


¥.'S. 
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STERN IS SOLOIST 
WITH CHICAGO MEN 


Plays Sibelius Concerto Under 
Stock—Vronsky and Babin 
Perform Mozart Work 


Cuicaco, Jan. 20.—The Chicago 
Symphony under Dr. Frederick Stock 
turned its attention to an all-Sibelius 
program in the fourteenth program of its 
current Thursday-Friday series on Jan. 
11-12 when the soloist was the young 
Russian-born violinist, Isaac Stern. The 
guest of the evening distinguished him- 
self by tremendous musicianship, emo- 
tional drive and a rare technique. 


Overture, ‘Karelia’, Op. 10; Symphony No. 2; 
Concerto for Violin in D Minor, Op. 47 (Mr. 
Stern); ‘Finlandia’. 


Mr. Stern brought all the fire and 
dash which the exotic strains of the 
score call for, into play in his perform- 
ance. The opening - movement fairly 
glistened. The haunting beauty of the 
second section was exploited to the full, 
leading into the pyrotechnical closing 
movement. The orchestra gave more 
than adequate support. Dr. Stock opened 
the program with the ‘Karelia’ Over- 
ture, and the Second Symphony, which 
came next, was played by the orchestra 
at its best. The ever-popular ‘Finlan- 
dia’ closed the program. 

Vronsky and Babin, duo-pianists, 
were featured soloists with the orches- 
tra in the sixth program of its Tuesday 
afternoon series on Jan. 9. They played 
impeccably. Frederick Stock conducted. 


‘Tambourin’, from Suite ‘Cléphale et Procris’ 
Grétry-Mottl 





Sette be G MRO. 6... ccccscsves Rameau- Mottl 
‘On the Shores of Sorrento’, from ‘Aus 
A SS aera Strauss 


Suite, from the Ballet ‘Casse-Noisette’, 
Tchaikovsky 
Concerto for Two Pianos, E Flat Major 
DEE DUD. covescustnacsadistecrseukess M 
The soloist’s vehicle for the after- 
noon was the Mozart E Flat Major 
Concerto for two pianos. Their per- 
formance of it was perfection. The 
luminous clarity, tasteful phrasing, and 
well-chosen dynamics of the pair joined 
with the subtle rhythmical force of the 
classic composition to make the concert 
a pleasant one. The orchestra gave ex- 
cellent support. 
Felix Mottl’s arrangement of ‘Tam- 
bourin’ by Grétry, and his orchestra- 
tion of Rameau’s Concert Suite in G 


ozart 





Isaac Stern Playing the Sibelius Violin Con- 
certo Under the Baton of Dr. Stock 


Minor opened the program in a delight- 
fully delicate vein. ‘On the Shores of 
Sorrento’ carried on the same idea and 
a brilliant performance of the Tchaikov- 
sky Suite provided a contrasting note 
before the concerto. Throughout the 
afternoon Dr. Stock conducted in his 
best style. 


Thomas Memorial Concert Given 


The orchestra, Dr. Stock again con- 
ducting, paid tribute to its founder, 
Theodore Thomas, in a memorial con- 
cert on Jan. 4. This was the thirty- 
fifth anniversary of his death. 


Overture, ‘Coriolanus’, Op. 62...... Beethoven 
Symphony No. 3 in F, 4 ee Brahms 
‘Entrance of the Gods into Valhalla, from 
‘Das Rheingold’; Prelude to Act II and 
Ride of the Valkyries, from ‘Die Walkie’; 
‘Voices of the Forest’, from ‘Siegfried’; 
Finale, from ‘GétterdA4ammerung’....Wagner 


The program featured music in behalf 
of which Mr. Thomas did much mis- 
sionary work, and it was played in the 
style in which he was wont to con- 
duct it. 

Earlier in the day Dr. Stock, suc- 
cessor to Thomas at the helm of the 
orchestra; Edward L. Ryerson, Jr., 
president of the Orchestral Association, 
which sponsors the symphony; and sup- 
porters of the organization, gathered in 
the foyer of Orchestra Hall, home of 
the Chicago Symphony since 1904, to 
participate in a wreath-laying ceremony 
before the plaque of Mr. Thomas, which 
occupies a place of prominence there. 

E. H. Atwoop 





Dance Dispute Causes Resignation of Conductor 





Controversy Widens to Include 
Syracuse Symphony, of Which 
Gualillo Is Also Conductor— 
Biracree Drops ‘Salome’ Dance 
From Her Repertoire 


(Continued from page 3) 


Miss Biracree’s pictures; the resigna- 
tion of Gualillo, who charges that the 
board is “unprogressive”; and a state- 
ment by Miss Biracree who, angry and 
at a loss to understand the board’s ac- 
tion, has announced that she now does 
not intend to give the ‘Salome’ dance 
“anywhere at any time.” 


Dr. Gualillo declared that “somehow 
and somewhere in Utica this dance will 
be performed.” His resignation reads 
“as of Feb. 1” and he is continuing to 
rehearse for the Jan. 31 concert. “TI 
can’t give the dance at the concert,” he 
said, “but I will give the music. Some- 


time before or after that date I’ll see 
that Miss Biracree does the dance for 





Uticans if they want it, and apparently 
they do.” This was said prior to Miss 
Biracree’s final statement. 

Miss Biracree took her costume to 
Syracuse on Jan. 12 to show it to Dr. 
Gualillo, who is also director of the 
Syracuse Symphony. “It’s no strip 
tease costume,” she said,“the last veil is 
retained and I assure you there is a re- 
spectable foundation underneath.” She 
danced the dance for Dr. Gualillo and 
his wife and told them that “never in the 
forty ballets I have presented in Roches- 
ter has anyone ever questioned the de- 
cency of my dances.” The dancer had 
agreed to come to Utica for $25 for ex- 
pense money. “I was charging no fee,” 
she declared, “and the expense money 
won’t even pay for the cost of my cos- 
tume.” 


A spokesman for the society board 
declared that the board had vetoed the 
dance because there was no room to 
have both the dancer and the orchestra 
on the stage and that it did not feel that 
the orchestra of seventy-five should be 
relegated to the pit. He added that it 
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COATES CONDUCTS 
LOS ANGELES MEN 


Makes First Appearance with 
Philharmonic in Series— 
Heifetz Is Soloist 


Los ANGELES, Jan. 20.—The Los An- 
geles Philharmonic gave its final con- 
certs in the Auditorium on Jan. 11 and 
12, with Albert Coates, guest conduc- 
tor, making his first appearance in this 
series. 

After more than twenty years in the 
Los Angeles “downtown” section, the 
orchestra will give its remaining con- 
certs in the Pantages Theatre in Holly- 
wood, beginning on Jan. 25. 

Mr. Coates began his program with 
a charming and innocuous Boccherini 
Symphony in C for string orchestra. It 
was its first local hearing and it called 
forth some excellent playing from the 
first chair men. Jascha Heifetz was the 
violin soloist, playing the Tchaikovsky 
Concerto. He lavished upon its difficult 
phrases all the perfection of his art. 
Rapid tempi made the work more ex- 
hilarating, and Mr. Coates provided an 
excellent accompaniment. 


‘Poem of Ecstasy’ Played 


The chief orchestral work was Scria- 
bin’s ‘Poem of Ecstasy’. It was Coates 
himself who was, in part, responsible 








Albert Coates 


for the work, since he was instrumental 
in freeing the composer from the drudg- 
ery of his teaching, enabling him to de- 
vote his entire time to composition. The 
conductor gave it a most poetic reading, 
drawing upon all the resources of the 
orchestra for a great achievement. Re- 
calls and loud bravos from a capacity 
audience attested to the warmth of its 
reception. Hat D. Crain 








was also felt that the dance would not 
be in “good taste”. 

In his letter of resignation Dr. Gua- 
lillo said the dispute served only to 
“crystallize thoughts I have entertained 
for the last few years.” 


Dr. Gualillo States His Case 


Stating his thoughts bluntly he said 
they were these: 


“T do not believe an orchestra so well 
supported by the people should be influenced 
by a small group of donors. 

“I am convinced that a board so unpro- 
gressive makes it impossible for me to do 
constructive work. 

“It is my contention that this symphony 
has, for some time since, reached its maxi- 
mum efficiency under two conductors who 
represent two different methods of ap- 
proach.” 

His letter stated that he intended to “go 
ahead with his musical objective in Utica”. 
Many believed that this meant he planned 
to form another orchestra. 

Several years ago Utica had the some- 
what unique distinction of being the only 
city of 100,000 population with three sym- 
phony orchestras. These were the Utica 
Symphony conducted by Edgar Alderwick 
since 1912; the Utica Symphonic Orchestra 
directed by Dr. Gualillo, and the Civic Or- 
chestra conducted by Berrian Shute, Ham- 
ilton College instructor. In an effort to 
combine their energies the Civic Musical 
Society was formed. The Shute and Gua- 
lillo factions merged but Mr. Alderwick 
held out, refusing to complete the three- 
some, In the Civic organization Mr. Shute 
and Dr. Gualillo have shared the podium, 
alternating concerts. Mr. Alderwick has 
remained aloof and conducts an occasional 
concert with a smaller group of about forty 
musicians. 


Same Problem Arises in Syracuse 


Syracusans who laughed heartily at 
Utica’s argument over the presentation of 
‘The Dance of the Seven Veils’ found they 
had the same baby on their doorstep. 

The management committee of the Syra- 
cuse Symphony talked the question over 
on Jan. 17 and then decided to pass the de- 
cision on to the subscribers. The statement 
made on Jan. 17 by Mrs. D. M. Lvon, vice- 
chairman of the Syracuse management 
committee, that “our only desire is to man- 
age it as the subscribers wish it to be 


Teena 


managed,” recalled Dr. Gualillo’s charge 
that the Utica orchestra’s policy was dom- 
inated by a small group of donors. 

While some directors of the Utica musi- 
cal society have suggested that a poll be 
taken in Utica to decide the question, no 
such move has been made by the directors. 

Dr. Gualillo who, as has been said, also 
conducts the Syracuse orchestra and Miss 
Biracree, will present the work on Feb. 1 
in Syracuse if Syracuse officials approve 
the plan by Jan. 24. Arguments which de- 
veloped at the Syracuse meeting on Jan. 17 
had a familiar ring to Uticans. The Syra- 
cuse committee also pointed out that the 
Strauss score calls for a full orchestra 
which would take up more room on the 
stage and that a soloist had previously been 
engaged for the concert. 

No one said anything about the dance 
being considered improper, one of the 
points raised by the Utica board. Sup- 
porters of the Syracuse project argued that 
presentation of the dance, coming after the 
Utica row, would be equivalent to a vote 
of confidence in Dr. Gualillo, who only 
recently succeeded André Polah as con- 
ductor of the orchestra in that city. They 
were also eager to repay Miss Biracree for 
her work in presenting a children’s ballet, 
‘The Nutcracker Suite’, in December. 

E..tis K. BALDWIN 





DeLUCA TO RETURN 





Baritone to Sing at Metropolitan in 
Guest Appearances 


Giuseppe DeLuca, Italian baritone, 
who was a member of the Metropolitan 
Opera for twenty years, will return to 
sing a limited number of guest appear- 
ances at the Metropolitan upon the in- 
vitation of Edward Johnson, general 
manager. Mr. Johnson received a 
cablegram from Mr. DeLuca on Jan. 
9, saying that the Italian government 
had given him permission to leave the 
country; he expects to arrive on the 
Conte di Savoia on Jan. 25. 

Mr. DeLuca and eight other Italian 
singers were refused permission to leave 
Italy at the beginning of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera season. Mr. DeLuca made 
his debut at the Metropolitan in 1914-15 
and retired after the season of 1934-35. 
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C O N C E; R i & S : Debutants and Familiar Artists Appear 


EW names and unfamiliar instru- 

ments gave a welcome touch of 
variety to the concerts of recent weeks. 
Sigurd Rascher, saxophonist, made his 
local concert debut; Giuseppe Moschetti 
gave an organ recital; Nicanor Zabaleta 
was the harpist of the fortnight; and 
Yoichi Hiraoka, xylophonist, returned. 
The Schola Cantorum, conducted by 
Hugh Ross, gave the first New York 
performance of Mozart’s Great Mass in 
C Minor. Soloists included Marguerite 
Kozenn, Harriet Henders, Hardesty 
Johnson and Mark Love. The sizable 
roster of singers listed Marian Ander- 
son, Lotte Lehmann and Lauritz Mel- 
chior, Lina Pagliughi, Enya Gonzalez, 


Wilbur Evans, Glenn Darwin, Sidor, 


Belarsky and Gertrude Gibson. Pianists 
included. Josef Lhevinne, Marilyn 
Meyer, Ray Lev, Creighton Allen and 
Adele Marcus. Whittemore and Lowe, 
duo-pianists, made their local bow, and 
Luboshutz and Nemenoff_ returned. 
Chamber recitals brought the Philhar- 
monic-Symphony Quartet, the Griller 
Quartet, the Trio of New York in the 
New Friends of Music series, Bush and 
Serkin, and Paul Makanovitzky and 
Margaret Sittig in violin recitals, The 
League of Composers gave the first con- 
cert of its seventeenth season. 


Lina Pagliughi Appears in 
Carnegie Hall 
Lina Pagliughi, soprano; assisted by 
John Amadio, fluitist, with Nils Nelson 
at the piano; Carnegie Hall, Jan. 5, eve- 
ning : 

Andante and Allegro Vivo from Sonata 
ins tebhicetemGmeendbusee8hdedestcove Bach 
Mr. Amadio and Mr. Nelson 
‘Shadow Song’ from ‘Dinorah’...... Meyerbeer 
Mme. Pagliughi 
Flute Obbligato, Mr. Amadio 
ee EE | co-cabibnkne tne so beenavcens Scarlatti 
‘Tre giorni son che Nina’............ Pergolesi 
‘Batti, Batti’ from ‘Don Giovanni’....Mozart 
Mme. Pagliughi 
Air for Bass Flute......cccsccecsesss Matheson 
Final Movement from Concerto in D..Mozart 
Mr. Amadio 
Rgmapee~"Seive Opaca’ from ‘William 
e , 


Mme. Pagliughi 
‘Mad Scene’ from ‘Lucia di Lammermoor’ 
Donizetti 
Mme. Pagliughi 
Flute Obbligato, Mr. Amadio 
‘Flight of the Bumble-bee’ 
Rimsky -Korsakoff -Hartmann 


NE oc ccnnnubaicebep nee sboseoecoeees Ravel 
"FD ONIN nc cnsesscescvccccsccccccs Bridge 
Mr. Amadio 

Introductio and Variations: ‘Carnival de 
WM : Abas Rabeee Rha sh dec 0000 66sec cee Benedict 


Mme. Pagliughi 


Unusually excellent singing marked the 
Carnegie Hall recital of Mme. Pagliughi, 
an American-born coloratura soprano of 
Italian parentage. Mme. Pugliughi had ap- 
peared in the city previously at several 
musicales, but this was her first extended 
recital. She was taken to San Francisco 
at an early age and there received high en- 
couragement and praise from Tetrazzini, 
who advised her to go to Italy to study. 
Six years later she made her debut at La 
Scala in Milan and thereafter toured in 
Europe, South America, Africa and Aus- 
tralia, and last year sang at Covent Gar- 
den. She returned to America last month 
after an absence of twelve years. 

Understandably enough, some nervous- 
ness hampered the initial offering, ‘The 
Shadow Song’, but the work nevertheless 
served as a foretaste of the remarkable 
singing that was to come. Her voice is true 
to pitch, of a lovely flexibility, warmth and 
range, and with more than the usual 
amount of volume that is attributed to 
coloraturas. She revealed, in the Pergolesi 
song, an unusual command of color. The 
‘Une voce poco fa’ from Rossini’s ‘The 
Barber of Seville’ was given as an encore, 
and in this, Mme. Pagliughi completely 
won her hearers. The polish and refine- 
ment of her voice was no less surprising 
than the redoubtable virtuosity with which 
she used it. Her top tones were pure and 
in the half voice the texture of a ravish- 
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in Recital 











Larry Gordon 
Lotte Lehmann and Lauritz Melchior, Who 
Gave a Joint Recital in Carnegie Hall 





Lina Pagliughi 


ing quality. As she proceeded with her 
program, from the Meyerbeer air, to the 
‘Mad Scene’ from ‘Lucia’, the applause 
waxed more and more enthusiastic, and 
deservedly so, for Mme. Pagliughi is that 
rare phenomenon, an excellent coloratura. 
John Amadio, the assisting artist, played 
with his accustomed perfection, both in the 
obbligatos and in his solos. Mr. Nelson 
presided ably at the piano. W. 


Griller Quartet Plays Bloch Work 


Griller String Quartet: Sidney Griller, 
first violin; Jack O’Brien, second violin; 
Philip Burton, viola; Colin Hampton, 
‘cello. Town Hall, Jan. 13, afternoon: 


String Quartet in B Minor....... Ernest Bloch 
String Quartet in B Flat (‘The Hunt’), 
MD) phces (essen Wdebns Beedy okies thee Mozart 


Clustered in the sheltered rays of one 
large standing lamp, the members of the 
Griller Quartet offered their audience a 
rare experience of chamber music beauty. 
Their playing was notable throughout. for 
dynamic energy, purity of intonation, the 
utmost technical finesse and tonal loveli- 
ness, and eloquent treatment of phrases. 
It was art of an uncommonly high order, 
and it held the listeners spellbound. 

Because of the extreme length of the 
Bloch work—it lasted almost an hour— 
only two compositions weré listed. It was 
a felicitous idea to follow the somewhat 
taxing, if engrossing, quartet of the Swiss- 
American composer with Mozart’s ‘The 
Hunt’, and of the Mozart music an ideal 
performance was given, beautifully nu- 
anced and polished, adroitly proportioned, 
and maintained in its scale of dynamics 
within just the right framework. 

The Bloch work, first introduced here 
by the Flonzaley Quartet nearly twenty- 
five years ago, rarely appears: on the pro- 
grams of chamber: music groups, partly 





PIANIST CONSULTS 

COMPOSER'S WIDOW 

ON ALL-MACDOWELL 
SONATA PROGRAM 


ITH Mrs. Ed- 

ward MacDowell, 
Creighton Allen, pianist, 
goes over the all-Mac- 
Dowell program which 
he played in Town Hall 
on the evening of Jan. 12. 
The composer's widow 
expressed herself as 
highly gratified at Mr. 
Allen’s tribute to her 
husband’s memory. The 
pianist played the four 
sonatas according to the 
date of composition: the 
‘Tragica’, ‘Eroica’, the 
‘Norse’ and the ‘Keltic’. 


because of its formidable length and partly 
because of its equally formidable difficul- 
ties. Moreover, it is so pitilessly exacting 
in its demands upon the performers emo- 
tionally as to make it too exhausting an 
undertaking to be approached with any 
frequency. 

The young English players encompassed 
the work with extraordinary perfection of 





The Griller Quartet 


detail technically and the more poetic sec- 
tions, such as the Pastorale and parts of 
the other movements, were animated by the 
most sensitive understanding and imagina- 
tion. If the poignant racial anguish of the 
first movement and the bitter resentment 
of the frenzied outburst of the second were 
not conveyed with as overwhelming fatal- 
istic abandon as some listeners might have 
desired, they were, nevertheless, so vividly 
and hauntingly communicated that few 
would have welcomed greater intensity. 
The audience was by no means as large 
as it should have been but the applause of 
a capacity house could scarcely have been 
more rewarding than the tribute paid by 
those present. i 


Creighton Allen Gives Program of Four 
MacDowell Sonatas 


Creighton Allen gave a recital consisting 
entirely of the four sonatas by Edward 
MacDowell in the Town Hall on the eve- 
ning of Jan. 12. The sonatas were pre- 
sented according to the date of composition, 
the ‘Tragica’, 1893; ‘Eroica’, 1895, and the 
two dedicated to Greig, the ‘Norse’, 1900, 
and the ‘Keltic’, 1901. It is not necessary 
to comment upon the character of these 
four works, as they have all been frequently 
heard. Perhaps the playing of all four on 
one program tended to emphasize some of 
their defects rather than their excellencies, 
but they stood up well. Mr. Allen deserves 
a great deal of credit for presenting them 
and also for the devotion which was obvi- 
ous in his playing, for it was no easy task. 
His best work was done, perhaps, in the 





Larry Gordon, Musical America Staff Photographer 


first and the last of the four. The audience 
was highly appreciative. D. 


Lotte Lehmann and Lauritz Melchior 
Give Joint Recital 


Lotte Lehmann, soprano; Lauritz Mel- 
chior, tenor; accompanists, Paul Ulanow- 
sky for Mme. Lehmann; Ignace Stras- 


fogel for Mr. Melchior. Carnegie Hall, 
Jan. 12, evening: 
SE yt ree Merikanto 
‘Jommfru du maa ikke Sove’.......... Heise 
i Se Jeet eT wes adie ee Jordan 
i ee ree Henneberg 


edhe she RP ae © 62 Henriques 
Mr. Melchior 


‘Foraarssang’ 


‘Lascia chi’io pianga’ from ‘Rinaldo’. . Handel 
‘Ich Liebe Dich’; ‘Freudvoll und _leidvoll’ 
Beethoven 

Mme. Lehmann 
‘Nur wer di Sehnsucht kennt’...... Schubert 
SE <n b:4 ate Gik'gibd O's OMe V's Mendelssohn 


‘Liebhabers Standchen’ .......... Schumann 


Mme. Lehmann and Mr. Melchior 


‘Christ Went up into the Hills’....Hageman 
‘Couldst thou know’............ Hannikainen 
‘Mir traumte von einen Kénigskind’; ‘Stilles 
EAE - cadpsauseabosixectaledensuhatsh inn Trunk 
NO 60.5 coe 00ds6004) ee ee R. Strauss 
Mr. Melchior 
‘Befreit’; ‘Meinem Kind’; ‘Geduld’; Stand- 
POG enwe hides wat eakise do teu" R. Strauss 


Mme. Lehmann 
and Love Duet 


from ‘Die 
agner 


‘Spring Song’ 
Walkiire’ 
Mme. Lehmann and Mr. Melchior 

A general air of informality and good 
spirits pervaded the usually starched at- 
mosphere of Carnegie Hall for this joint 
recital by Mme. Lehmann and Mr. Mel- 
chior. Everyone was in good humor and 
(it hardly seems necessary to say so), the 
two artists in superb voice. Mr. Melchior 
appeared first and gave his audience the 
opportunity of hearing—not Wagner and, 
not immediately at any rate, Strauss 
Lieder, but Scandinavian songs. He em- 
ployed his voice to excellent advantage in 
the less familiar Finnish, Swedish, Nor- 
wegian and Danish songs which began the 
evening. He added Grieg’s ‘A Swan’, as 
a necessary encore. Of particular beauty 
was his performance of ‘Hail Life’ by 
Merikanto, which he sang with ringing 
ardor. Another song of artistic conse- 
quence was the Norse ‘Flynende Orn’, 
(‘The Sun Eagle’), which breathed of 
wine-air and light. The idyllic ‘Maiden, 
You Must Not Sleep‘ by Peter Heise, was 
sung with a rare tenderness, and the lusty 
Danish ‘Spring Song’, which ended the 
group, with buoyancy, proving that Mr. 
Melchior has as many sides to his artistry 
as facets in a diamond, and all as bril- 
liant. 

Mme. Lehmann warmed up with the 
Handel air, sang Beethoven’s ‘Ich Liebe 
Dich’ and ‘Freudvoll’ beautifully, and then 


(Continued on page 16) 
































Celebration Coincides With 10th 
Anniversary of NBC Artists 
Service and Civic Concert 
Service Affiliation with NBC— 
Bottorff Presides—Engles and 
Others Speak 


HE 19th Annual Convention of 

the founders of the Civic Music 

Plan, held in New York in the 

first weeks of January, marked a mile- 

stone in the history of this progressive 

organization and provided new inspira- 

tion to the many field representatives 
and executives who attended. 

Founded in 1921, the Civic Music 
Plan had as its purpose the organiza- 
tion of Civic Music Associations on a 
sound economic basis, to prevent defi- 
cits, to eliminate guarantors, and to in- 
sure annually excellent concerts for each 
city that adhered closely to the plan. 
The Civic Concert Service was formed 
with this laudable purpose in view, and 
through the years its influence has been 
felt in every State in the Union. Last 
year an incalculable number of pairs of 
hands applauded exceptionally talented 
young American artists as well as ac- 
claiming those beloved favorites of 
opera and concert stage whose reputa- 
tions are international. 


1939 an Exceptional Year 


Since, from an artistic standpoint, 
greater progress has been achieved dur- 
ing 1939 than ever before, this year’s 
series of meetings with the members of 
the staff, many of whom have served 
with the organization from ten to fif- 
teen years, was exceptionally productive 
of results. O. O. Bottorff, general 
manager, directed all arrangements and 
discussions with a natural sagacity born 
of his years of experience in the organ- 
ized audience field, dating back to his 
connection with the movement in its 
earliest original stages. 

. “T well recall our initial discussions 
in 1921 of the wide desire throughout 
the country for more fine music and how 
it might be made possible,” said Mr. Bot- 
torff in his opening address to the as- 
sembled representatives. “The result of 
these discussions was an-~- immediate 
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Civie Music Founders Hold 19th Annual Conference 


practical applica- 
tion in the field and 
the soundness of 
our thinking at that 
time is demon- 
strated by the. fact 
that the Civic 
Music Plan in its 
present form re- 
tains the funda- 
mental principles as 
they were estab- 
lished at the be- 
ginning. However, 
our wide experi- 
ence \in many 
thousands of cam- 
paigns since that 
time has _ enabled 
us to improve and 
broaden our ser- 
vices to patrons of 
music and artists 
alike, thus making 
possible the highly 
satisfactory results 
George Engles, Presi- 
dent, Discusses 1940 
Plan for Civic Music 
Associations with 
Executives. Left to 
Right, O. O. Bottorff, 
Mr. Engles, D. L. 
Cornetet, Daniel Tut- 
hill and Philip Kerby 





we have now attained.” 

Many gala social events were given 
by officials and artists to entertain the 
visiting members of the Field Staff, cul- 
minating in a delightful luncheon given 
by the president, executives and heads 
of departments of the National Broad- 
casting Company, in the Rainbow Room 
in Radio City. 

Major Lenox R. Lohr, president of 
the National Broadcasting Company 
and chairman of the board of the Civic 
Concert Service, warmly congratulated 
the representatives on their outstanding 
success during the past year and voiced 
the sincere hope that, during 1940, even 
greater progress would be obtained, a 
hope which he felt certain would be real- 
ized after going over the proposed plans 
for the forthcoming year. Other 
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speakers included Niles Trammell, ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the National 
Broadcasting Company, and George 
Engles, vice-president of NBC and 
president of CCS. Other prominent ex- 
ecutives attending the luncheon included 
Mark Woods, treasurer; R. J. Teichner, 
assistant treasurer; H. F. McKeon, 
auditor; all of NBC and occupying 
similar offices with CCS; O. O. Bot- 
torff, vice-president and general man- 
ager, and D. L. Cornetet, assistant man- 
ager of Civic Concert Service. Other 
guests included D. S. Tuthill, assistant 
managing director of Artists Service, 
Marks Levine, manager of Concert Di- 
vision, and Samuel Chotzinoff, music 
critic and music consultant for NBC. 
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NBC Photo by William Haussler 
Another outstanding function was a 
delightful dinner and dance given by S. 
Hurok, impresario, in the Louis XVI 
Suite in the St. Regis, where more than 
a hundred couples danced to the music 
of a Russian orchestra. Mr. and Mrs. 
Bottorff entertained at supper, and there 
were many other courtesies extended. 


Several “million dollars worth of 
talent” attended one or more of the vari- 
ous functions, including: Lucille Man- 
ners, soprano; Jean Dickenson, colora- 
tura soprano; Ruby Mercer, soprano; 
Pierre Luboshutz and Genia Nemenoff, 
duo-pianists; Lina Pagliughi, colora- 
tura; Lauritz Melchior, tenor; the Gril- 


(Continued on page 19) 





At the Luncheon in the Rainbow Room Given by Mr. Lohr, President of NBC, 
for Civic Concerts. Mr. Lohr Smiles from in the Center; Next to Him Is George 


Engles, President of Civic Concert Service. On Mr. Lohr's Right, Is Niles 

Trammell, NBC Executive Vice-President. Other Notables Include: O. O. Bottorff, 

Vice-President and General Manager of Civic Concert Service; D. L. Cornetet, 

Assistant Manager of CCS; Mark Woods, Secretary and Treasurer of CCS, and 

Treasurer of NBC: Samuel Chotzinoff, Music Consultant of NBC, and S. 
Hurok, Impresario 





Somach 


A Group of Executives, Artists and Guests at an Informal Buffet for Civic Concert Service in Recognition of Its 
Achievements During 1939. This Was One of the Many Social Affairs Given for the Entertainment of the 
New York Staff and Visiting Executives During the Conference 
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(Continued from page 14) 
capped that climax with Schubert’s “The 
Earl King’ as an encore, sung as only she 
can sing it. The two artisis together gave 
sensitive performances of the Schubert and 
Mendelssohn works, and an amusing in- 
terpretation of Schumann’s ‘Liebhabers 
Standchen’, not finding it beneath their 
dignity to act it out a little. Of course the 
audience was delighted, particularly when 
Mr. Melchior, as the artists took their 
bows, kissed her hand, and she, his cheek. 
After intermission telling interpretations 
of Lieder were given by each artist, and 
of course the inevitable excerpt from ‘Die 
Walkiire’, which was sung by request. 
Bows were not to be counted and the two 
singers as well as their accompanists, Mr. 
Ulanowsky and Mr. Strasfogel, who lent 
them expert assistance, were recalled time 
and again. 


Marian Anderson Sings Again 


Marian Anderson, contralto; Kosti Ve- 
hanen, accompanist. Carnegie Hall, Jan. 2, 


evening : 
IE | 5 5000 cod cosdsaddesecetey sees Handel 
‘Se Florindo a Fedele’..............+.: Scarlatti 
"NE MET nc Scnenaneatys sve teteasassecer Bizet 
‘Frihlingstraum’; ‘Der Tod und das Mad- 
chen’; ‘Wohin’; ‘Ave Maria’....... Schubert 
‘O Don Fatale’ from ‘Don Carlos’....... Verdi 
‘Night on ways unknown has fallen’...Griffes © 
‘Songs to the Dark Virgin’.............. Price 
SE EE o:vasnsdb bean bucctvendece Sadero 
EET cuascisdcasedsevnsebhinstatesecces Ravel 


Spirituals: ‘Deep River’, arr. by Burleigh; 
*‘Heav’n, Heav’n’, arr. by Burleigh; ‘Cruc- 
ifixion’, arr. by Payne; ‘My Soul’s been 
anchored in the Lord’, arr. by Price. 

The most striking aspect of Miss Ander- 
son’s singing upon this occasion was her 
passionate apprehension of the content of 
the majority of songs upon her program. 
Works, differing so widely as the ‘Agnus 
Dei’ of Bizet, the ‘Se Florindo e Fedele’ 
of Scarlatti, and the ‘Death and the Maiden’ 
of Schubert, were accorded the same 
searching scrutiny of interpretation. Miss 
Anderson might not have sung the Scar- 
latti work with such scrupulous artistry, 
and no one would have been the wiser, but 
that is not the way of the sincere artist, and 
none could doubt Miss Anderson’s integ- 
rity in this, or any other vocal respect. 

At its best, her voice was clear, or full, 
or dark, but then rarely, if ever, sensuous. 
She can evoke a passionate tone, and did 
‘so, as in the final phrases of ‘Dona Nobis 
Pacem’ in the ‘Agnus Dei’, and portions of 
the air from ‘Don Carlos’; she can turn 
passages with a supple beauty, as in the 
Scarlatti work; she can sing with a vi- 
brant intensity and a dark beauty of color, 
as in Schubert’s ‘Der Tod und das Mad- 
chen’; or create the illusion of a delicate 
and vernal beauty, alive and breathing in 





Young Artists 
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Paul Makanovitzky 


Marilyn Meyer 


the cribbed confines of a concert hall, as in 
‘Frihlingstraum’. One need ask no more 
of any singer. Her audience was spell- 
bound, as well it might be, and stormed its 
applause at her, a demonstration which the 
singer received with the modesty and the 


dignity of the artist bred. W. 
Paul Makanovitzky Makes American 
Debut 


Paul Makanovitzky, violinist. Eugene 
Helmer, at the piano. Town Hall, Jan. 5, 


evening : 
BE . 0s. a0eceneeauaeeabreumete&i* Mondonville 
Grave and Fugue from Sonata in A Minor 
COP WHO OHO. oc ndevecsescenssscdeses Bach 
COBOEOD | can prnccccddcnbndcccsscevects Glazunoff 
SND OE Bh, cc cds beeoukeugsncceveste Schubert 
eS errr Paganini 
BP cde ennocevecuctdniesees vgneeciges Leo _ Preger 
‘Danse Russe’ ........... Stravinsky -Dushkin 


There are debuts and debuts, but this 
one by Paul Makonovitzky was genuinely 
exciting, for he soon proved himself not 
only a brilliant technician but a musical 
personality of considerable originality. 
Though he is only nineteen, as far as years 
go, the young violinist played with a secur- 
ity indicative of mature musicianship. Nor 
was this merely the verve which usually 
attends first recitals, for it was plain that 
he had both technique and imagination to 
burn. At times he let tempi run away with 
him, or played a passage for the sheer 
sound of it, but he did so with such finish 
and charm that one did not mind. 

One of the violinist’s best assets is an 
unusually pure and finely colored tone. 
Apart from a handful of hurried passages, 
the sound which he drew from his instru- 
ment was consistently fine-grained. He 
made even the hackneyed Glazunoff Con- 
certo enjoyable through his clean-cut and 
incisive playing of its coruscating passage- 
work and the eloquence and sincerity with 
which he imbued the slow section. There 
are many brilliantly gifted young violinists 
before the American public today, but it is 
fair to say that this newcomer compares 
favorably with all of them in the ability 





Concerts in New York, Jan. 26-Feb. 10 


Carnegie Hall Events 

Jan. 26, afternoon: New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony. 

“ 27, afternoon: National Orchestral Asso- 
ciation. 

“ 27, evening: Lily Pons, soprano. 

* 30, evening: Efrem Zimbalist, violinist. 

* 31, evening: Vladimir Horowitz, pianist. 


Feb. 1, evening: New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony. 

“2, afternoon: New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony. 

“2, evening: Leo Smit, pianist. 

“3, afternoon: Alexander Brailowsky, pian- 


ist. 
* 3, evening: New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony. 
“4, afternoon: New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony. 
evening: New York University Glee 
Club and the Yale Glee Club; 
Benefit for Finnish Relief Fund. 


“6, evening: Cleveland Orchestra, Artur 
Rodzinski, conducting. 

“ 8, evening: New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony. 

“9, afternoon: New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony. 

“ 9, evening: Nathan Milstein, violinist. 


10, afternoon: National Orchestral Asso- 
ciation. 


« 
* 
“ 


Town Hall Events 
Jan. 26, evening: Maurice Eisenberg, 'cellist. 
7 afternoon: Alexander Kelberine, pian- 
ist. 

afternoon (5:30 p.m.): New Friends 
of Music, Griller Quartet, Elisa- 
beth Schumann, soprano. 

evening: Jules Bledsoe, baritone. 

evening: Durieux Chamber Music En- 
semble. 

afternoon: Enrique Bos, pianist. 

evening: The Dessoff Choirs, Paul 
Boepple, conducting. 

Feb. 3, afternoon: Helen Schafmeister, pian- 

ist. 

, evening: Andre Mathieu, pianist. 

afternoon: Marion Selee and Tom 
Emlyn Williams, joint recital. 

, afternoon (5:30 p.m.): New Friends 
of Music, Kolisch Quartet and Jo- 
sefa Rosenka, pianist. 

evening: Adolf Busch, violinist and 
Rudolf Serkin, pianist, in joint 
recital. 

evening: Eugene List, pianist. 

evening: New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony String Quartet. 

afternoon (5:30 p.m.): Olga Samaroff 
Stokowski, Chamber Music, The 
Significance of Ensemble Music. 

“ 7, evening: Miriam Solovieff, violinist. 

“9, evening: Frank Chapman, baritone. 

“ 10, afternoon: Marcelle Denya, soprano. 

“ 10, evening: Chorus of the New York 

Institute for the Education of the 
Blind, and Lauritz Melchior, tenor. 
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Sidor Belarsky 


Nicanor Zabaleta 


to make music sound fresh and vivid. Born 
in Stockholm of Russian parents and edu- 
cated in Paris, he has had a colorful back- 
ground. Mr. Helmer’s accompaniments 
were admirable. 


Marilyn Meyer Makes Debut at Fourteen 


Innate musical ability plus an exceptional 
technique were revealed by fourteen-year- 
old, Marilyn Meyer, pianist, at her debut 
recital on the afternoon of Jan. 6 in Town 
Hall, Playing a formidable program which 
included two Bach works, the ‘Waldstein’ 
Sonata of Beethoven, a group of Chopin 
and pieces by Brahms, Weber and Liszt, 
she gave evidence of a talent which, while 
naturally not yet mature, is nevertheless 
individual and possible of distinctive de- 
velopment. The Bach, in the first place, 
showed both delicacy of coloring and nu- 
ance, and surprising and steely strength. 
In the Beethoven, where her tone did not 
always match in depth and mellowness the 
evident trend of her interpretation, there 
was still much of musical beauty and extra- 
ordinary insight. Chopin, too, received an 
emotional investiture, not over-sentimental- 
ized, which seemed to belong to longer ex- 
perience. It was a recital of unusual prom- 
ise, which was recognized by a large audi- 
ence, ‘ 


Sigurd Rascher Makes New York 
Recital Debut 


Sigurd Rascher, saxophonist. George 
Robert at the piano. Town Hall, Jan. 7, 
afternoon : 

Sonata No. 3 (for violin or flute) 

Handel—arr. Rascher 

Prelude to Cantat No. 12 (for oboe 

rears Bach—arr. Rascher 

Variations on a Gavotte 

elli—arr. Rascher 
Rhapsody in B Minor, Op. 79, No. 1 
Brahms 

Twelve Variations ............... Szymanowski 

eorge Robert 

Introduction and Capriccio (ms. 1934) 

Edmund von Borck 

Sonatine (ms. 1932).......... Wolfgang Jacobi 

Four Bagatelles (1936).......... Erwin Dressel 

‘Danse du Satyr’ (ms. 1937)....Freda Swain 


Mr. Rascher had been heard as soloist 
with the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony earlier this season, but this was his 
debut in recital. Quite apart from the 
extraordinary interest attending upon the 
saxophone used as a concert instrument, 
it should be said that Mr. Rascher is a 
brilliant virtuoso and a sensitive and im- 
aginative musician. Contemporary com- 
posers have been glad to write music for 
him and it is gratifying that it is of so high 
a quality. 

It is fascinating to speculate about the 
means by which Mr. Rascher makes the 
saxophone so versatile. An extraordinary 
breath control and use of the reed un- 
doubtedly play an important part on the 
effects which he achieves. At will, he 
makes his instrument sound like a clarinet, 
a flute, a trombone or a French horn. Yet 
one does not feel this as chicanery, for he 
plays everything with impeccable taste 
and intuition as to the suitability of tone 
for particular works. A momentary mis- 
hap with his reed, quickly put to rights, 
in the largo of the Handel sonata, let the 
audience get a glimpse of what the instru- 
ment ordinarily sounds like. But the Bach 
prelude was the pearl of the first group, 
beautifully played, with uncanny refine- 
ment of tone. In the modern works, Mr. 
Rascher showed other possibilities of his 
chameleonic instrument. Mr. Robert’s ac- 
companiments and solos were excellent. 





Sigurd Rascher Ray Lev 


The . audience included several musical 
notables, including Arturo Toscanini. 


Sidor Belarsky Gives Town Hall Recital 


Sidor Belarsky, bass. Ivan Basilevsky, 
accompanist. Town Hall, Jan. 6, evening. 


. *-. ree Salvator Rose 
‘Vittoria Victoria’! ......cesccceseses Carissini 
‘Ella gammai M’amo’ from ‘Don Carlos’ 
Verdi 
Russlan’s aria from ‘Russlan and Lud- 

EEE. vedediincdts db60 008 unamans aces Glinka 
‘The West Is Fading’...... Rimsky - Korsakoft 
NN cto UE 0 on nn nbd pedeushaeteerd Borodin 
oe FO RO eee Prozorovsky 


‘The Commander’ ......... 





...»Mussorgsky 


gO PE err ee ‘auré 
*Barcarolle’ ...... ....Gounod 
EE eve akesavncbeuets Go ¢eeehabend Ferrari 
“Ts ammibowr Major’ .......cccecstocsve Thomas 
EE, cc cute snuscdbonse Julius Chajes 
, le Fr M. Zeira 
EE cabchnnteahés bugessesbehans Yampolsky 
"SRE en insy pecnvnneekadians Sidney Homer 


‘The Green-Eyed Dragon’..Wolseley Charles 

Mr. Belarsky is well known to New 
York recital audiences. The voice is a true 
basso cantante of the Russian variety. He 
approached the long program on this oc- 
casion with confidence and _ intelligence. 
The opening Italian group occasionally suf- 
fered from inexactness of pitch and intona- 
tion; however, this was overcome in the 
succeeding portions of the evening. It was 
in the Russian songs that Mr. Belarsky 
revealed his ability. Particularly in the 
Glinka aria and the ‘Arba Driver’ was he 
successful. He is a master of the excellent 
pianissimo associated with Russian basses 
and throughout this Russian group he 
utilized it to the full. 

Although the voice was usually dark in 
color and inclined to thickness and inflexi- 
bility, there were phrases of vitality and 
warmth. Mr. Belarsky’s interpretations 
were of uniformly high quality. There was 
an emotional intensity and an artistic sin- 
cerity augmented by a very real projectior 
and understanding of the texts which ele- 
vated the program above the ordinary. The 
accompaniments of Mr. Basilevsky were 
accurate and well designed for the full real- 
ization of each song. K. 


Ray Lev in Recital at Town Hall 


Ray Lev, pianist. Town Hall, Jan. 7, 
evening : 
Organ Toccata in C Major...... Bach- Busoni 
Sonata in B Minor, S MGesuedeeeas Chopin 
Capriccio, Op. 76, No. 5; Intermezzo, Op. 
76, No. 3; Rhapsodie in E Flat, Op. 
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Two Preludes: D Minor and D 

ON OEE Sere Rachmaninoff 

TAS beSvdudecepdesecencevccss Liapounofft 

To the performance of the program she 
had arranged for her annual New York 
recital Miss Lev brought the technical ade- 
quacy, musical intelligence and poise of 
approach that have marked her playing on 
previous occasions. She was heard by a 
sizable audience and was the recipient of 
much applause after every number. 

The recitalist began her program with 
a poisefully encompassed performance of 
the Bach-Busoni transcription and even- 
tually offered her best playing of the eve- 
ning in the Brahms capriccio and inter- 
mezzo and in the final group. Here, in the 
Russian compositions, she found herself on 
especially congenial ground. Both of the 
Rachmaninoff preludes were played with 
insight and authority, while the ‘Lesghinka’ 
of Liapounoff was given with an impetu- 
ous rhythmic drive that added a climactic 
effect to the program. 

Chopin’s B Minor Sonata demands a 

(Continued on page 22) 
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WINDINGSTAD TO HEAD 
NEW ORLEANS SYMPHONY 





Named Conductor Following Resigna- 
tion of Zack—Kipnis to Sing 
at Next Concert 

New Or.eans, Jan. 20.—Ole Wind- 
ingstad, whose excellent qualities as 
conductor were proven at several con- 
certs of the New Orleans Symphony 
presented by Mrs. Edgar G. Rogers, 
has been made conductor of the New 
Orleans Civic Symphony to succeed 





Ole Windingstad 


Arthur Zack, who resigned from that 
post a few days ago. The first concert 
under the new leader’s baton will be 
held on Feb. 19 at the Municipal Audi- 
torium. A part of the program will be 
an act from ‘Boris Godunoff’ with Alex- 
ander Kipnis as soloist. 

The Houston Symphony, Ernst Hoff- 
mann, conductor, gave a highly success- 
ful concert. The soloist was Sidney 
Foster, a former Orleanian and pupil of 
Walter Goldstein, head of the Newcomb 
School of Music’s piano department. 
He gave a splendid account of his talent 
in the Tchaikovsky B Flat Minor Con- 
certo. H. B. L. 





OMAHA MUSICAL CLUB 
PRESENTS RUBINSTEIN 





Pianist Plays Under Auspices of 
Tuesday Musical—Christmas 
Programs Are Offered 
Omana, NeEsr., Jan. 20.—The Tues- 
day Musical Club, presenting Artur 
Rubinstein on Jan. 3 at Central High 
_ School Auditorium, drew a large and 
appreciative audience. Playing a pro- 
gram of impressive content, the artist 
was at his best in the Prelude, Chorale 
and Fugue of Franck, and in the Berceuse 
and two Mazurkas of Chopin; while the 
novelty of the evening—‘Petruchka’, by 
Stravinsky—was done with fine savag- 
ery. Encores in generous number 
brought the program to a climax and a 
close with a most brilliant performance 

of the ‘Ritual of Fire’ by Falla. 

The Society of Liberal Arts pre- 
sented a Christmas Program at Jos- 
lyn Memorial on Dec. 17 sponsored 
by the Folk Art Society of the 
Omaha Social Settlement. Christmas 
carols of Sweden, Hungary, Poland, 
Denmark, Lithuania, Mexico, Croatia 
and Czechoslovakia were sung by 
groups of those nations, making, in their 
native costumes, a brilliant scene. Under 
tie general direction of Edith Louise 
Wagoner, assisting artists were War- 
ren Watters, director of ensemble; Ver- 
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non Bennett, organist, and Grace Leidy 
Burger and Julius Bognich, violinists. 
‘Hansel and Gretel’ was given a 
Christmas presentation on Dec. 28 by the 
Omaha Association for Opera in Eng- 
lish, whose guiding spirit is Thea 
Moeller-Herms. Directed by Rudolph 
Seidl, Theresa Peter as Gretel and 
Mary Alice Kerwin as Hansel were 
competently supported by Walter Yuen- 
ger, Elloise Jetter, Mrs. Charles 
Assmann, Katherine Graham and Mar- 
garet Helman. E. L. W. 


MONTEUX CONDUCTS 
SAN FRANCISCO MEN 


Symphony Gives Music by Reger, 
Strauss, Respighi, Beethoven 
—Opera Lists Revenues 


San Francisco, Jan. 20.—The San 
Francisco Symphony began its new year 
at the Opera House with a refreshing 
program which consisted of Beethoven’s 
First Symphony; Max Reger’s ‘Roman- 
tic’ Suite, ‘Respighi’s ‘Fountains of 
Rome’ and Strauss’s ‘Till Eulenspiegel’. 
All of the compositions were projected 
with clarity, balance and the fine musi- 
cal insight that is Pierre Monteux’s. 








Opera Budget Balances 


The San Francisco Opera Associa- 
tion began the new year with the good 
news that its 1939 budget was balanced, 
and that subscribers would not be asked 
to contribute more than the advance 
payments already made to meet the sea- 
son’s deficit, which totaled $26,162.37. 

According to the official statement of 
accountants, revenues for the season 
were $222,866.20. Production expenses, 
including salaries, rentals, cost of scen- 
ery and properties and other incidentals 
came to $205,534.26. Administrative ex- 
penses, including the between season 
expenditures, came to $43,494.31. 

Marjory M. FIsHER 





Kiepura Sings in San Francisco 
SAN Francisco, Jan. 20.—The 1940 
concerts by guest stars began with one 
of Jan Kiepura’s musical entertainments, 
wherein his voice pleased by its natural 
beauty. Carl Alwin was his accom- 
panist throughout the program of arias 
and folksongs. Following a Polish group 
(the best sung of the evening), the 
singer was presented with a huge bas- 
ket of flowers by two young girls in 

Polish costume. M. M. F 





Ellen Ballon to Play at Canadian Red 
Cross Benefit 


MontTREAL, Jan. 20.—Ellen Ballon, 
Canadian pianist, will play at a gala 
benefit concert for the Quebec division 
of the Canadian Red Cross at the Arena, 
in Montreal, on Feb. 19. Miss Ballon 
will be featured with Herbert Dan- 
sereau as soloists in a performance of 
the Two-Piano Concerto by the Poulenc, 
with Les Concerts Symphoniques under 
Wilfred Pelletier. 





Melchior to Appear with Chorus of 
Institute for Blind 

The Chorus of the New York Insti- 
tute for the Education of the Blind will 
give its first New York concert with 
Lauritz Melchior as guest soloist in 
Town Hall on Feb. 10. The proceeds 
of the concert will be turned over to the 
Institute. The director of the chorus is 
Noel Kempton and its present member- 
ship is thirty-five. 
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An Announcement of S upreme Interest 





to Musicians and Music Lovers 





Two obstacles in the path of musicians and music lovers who would like to 
own and follow the scores of their favorite chamber music works are now 
completely removed: first, the high cost of the scores, nearly all of which 
are imported; second, the inability of those without training in the art of 
score reading to follow the music readily. 


THE LONGMANS 
MINIATURE ARROW-SCORE SERIES 


Longmans’ scores remove both of these obstacles completely; first, by 
supplying American made scores in collective form at a fraction of: their 
former cost; second, by equipping the scores with the arrow system, 
devised by Albert E. Wier, and highly praised by such eminent orchestral 
conductors as Toscanini, Koussevitzky, Rodzinski, Ormandy, Stock, Dam- 
rosch, Reiner and Goossens, which enables everyone who can read ordi- 
nary instrumental or vocal music to follow any score at first reading. 
The initial volumes in this series are: 


The CHAMBER MUSIC of BEETHOVEN 


Contents 


Wind Quintet, Op. 16 
Piano Quartet, Op. 16 
Septet, Op. 20 

String Quintet, Op. 29 
Wind Octet, Op. 103 
Piano Trio, Op. 1, No. 1 
Piano Trio, Op. 1, No. 2 
Piano Trio, Op. 1, No. 3 
String Serenade, Op. 8 


Quartet, Op. 18, No. 1 
—— ) Quartet, Op. 18, No. 2 
~ Tn Quartet, Op. 18, No. 3 
Quartet, Op. 18, No. 4 
Quartet, Op. 18, No. 5 
Quartet, Op. 18, No. 6 
Quartet, Op. 59, No. 1 
Quartet, Op. 59, No. 2 
Quartet, Op. 59, No. 3 


CHAMBER MUSIC 
PHOVEN 


OF BEI 








Quartet, Op. 74 Piano Trio, Op. 9, No. 1 
Quartet, Op. 95 Piano Trio, Op. 9, No. 3 
Quartet, Op. 127 Clarinet Trio, Op. 11 
Quartet, Op. 130 String Serenade, Op. 25 
Quartet, Op. 131 Piano Trio, Op. 70, No. 1 
Quartet, Op. 132 Piano Trio, Op. 70, No. 2 
Quartet, Op. 133 Piano Trio, Op. 97 
Quartet, Op. 135 


The above volume comprises 352 large pages (9 x 12”) each containing 
four (4) miniature pages, thus reducing turning 75%. Critical notes on 
each of the thirty-three (33) works; all movements indexed separately; 
complete list of standard recordings; interesting bibliography. Price in 
paper binding, $3.00; in cloth binding, $5.00. 


And 
THE CHAMBER MUSIC OF BRAHMS 


Contents 


Piano Trio, Op. 8 
String Sextet, Op. 18 
Piano Quartet, Op. 25 
Piano Quartet, Op. 26 
Piano Quintet, Op. 34 
String Sextet, Op. 36 
Horn Trio, Op. 40 
Quartet Op. 51, No. 1 
Quartet, Op. 51, No. 2 


Piano Quartet, Op. 60 
String Quartet, Op. 67 CHAMBER MUSIC 
Piano Trio, Op. 87 Ol BRAHMS 
String Quartet, Op. 88 
Piano Trio, Op. 101 
String Quintet, Op. 111 
Clarinet Trio, Op. 114 
Clarinet Quintet, Op. 115 


= 


This volume is exactly the same in format as “The Chamber Music of 
Beethoven” described above; it contains all of Brahms’ most important 
chamber music works in addition to critical notes and all other special 
features mentioned. 256 pages. Price in paper binding, $3.00; cloth bind- 








ing, $5.00. 





The usefulness and the value of these score volumes to everyone interested 
in music—professional musicians, students, teachers, concert-goers, radio 
listeners and record users—cannot be overestimated; their convenient form 
and amazingly low cost will find them a place eventually in every studio 
or home music library. 





A leaflet con toll tfermation shout the cstew syctem of sows vending, the 
Beethoven and B: s volumes described above and new volumes of Mozart, Haydn 
and Schubert to appear shortly, will be sent gratis on request. 


For sale at all music and book stores 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND COMPANY 
55 Fifth Avenue 
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The Impending Sale of the Metro- 
politan to the Opera Company 


OES the sale of the Metropolitan Opera 

House to the Metropolitan Opera Associa- 
tion, now pending, mean the end of the “Diamond” 
or “Golden Horseshoe”? No one connected with 
either the real estate company or the opera com- 
pany seems to be altogether clear on that. The 
present boxholders will surrender the rights that 
were thought of as something held “in perpetuity” 
when the system of box ownership was established 
many years ago. But, so far as has been disclosed, 
there is nothing to keep the former owners from 
renting or leasing the same boxes under the new 
regime, whereby—f the sale is consummated—the 
producing association will own the building in- 
stead of leasing it from the Metropolitan Opera 
and Real Estate Company. 

There is the possibility, of course, that the boxes 
may be thrown open to individual seat purchasers, 
but this would seem to be a probability only if 
there is difficulty in disposing of the boxes as 
boxes. In the world of the theatre, boxes have 
been superfluous ornaments in recent years. But 
it is not to be assumed from this that opera boxes 
will go begging. For one thing, the construction 
of the Metropolitan is very different from that of 
the typical Broadway theatre with its boxes 
perched in the worst possible positions for seeing 
and hearing. Particularly in the detail of a balance 
between the voices and orchestra—and for that 
matter, the sound of the orchestra alone—the 
Metropolitan boxes proffer certain advantages for 
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the listener, as compared \o seats on the lower 
floors. 

Aside from all questions of hearing and seeing, 
is it really to be assumed that there no longer is 
any interest in being seen? Traditions like those 
of the Metropolitan horseshoe die slowly and 
would appear to be subject to revival at any time. 
The difficulties that have led to the present situa- 
tion, whereby the real estate company finds it 
advisable to accept the bid of purchase made by the 
producing company, are by no means solely the 
result of a decline in the social prestige of the 
opera or of box-holding at the opera. Undoubtedly 
there has been some such decline and it has been 
contributive. But the passing of the ownership 
of boxes into the hands of estates, as the result of 
deaths in the old families, may very well have 
been a more cogent factor. Individuals, interested 
in social prestige, or in opera for its own sake, 
would pay the assessments levied upon them. 
Estates, with no such personal tie, and with the 
administrators concerned primarily with making 
investments pay, could not so easily be levied 
upon, particularly since these assessments went 
outside of the original basis of the ownership of 
the boxes and were based on sentiment and policy 
rather than legal commitments. 

These wheels within wheels, important as they 
are to the continuance of opera in New York, do 
not come within the purview of the ordinary opera 
subscriber or occasional ticket purchaser. He has 
every reason to expect that opera will be given 
on much the same basis as before, since he knows 
from his own experience that there is an opera 
public. One result of the pending sale may be to 
make this public more acutely conscious of the 
need of a new opera house. Who is to finance its 
construction is any one’s guess. Certain directors 
of the Metropolitan are not averse to letting the 
public know that their opera is being operated 
“on a shoestring.” Be that as it may, it has a 
popular following that is not of “shoestring” 
dimensions. How to make a genuine interest in 
opera pay the costs of operation is the first prob- 
lem. That really solved, the new opera house 
could be seriously considered. Obviously, it is not 
a “shoestring” venture. At the moment, a stronger 
staff of conductors and the acquisition of addi- 
tional singers of boxoffice power transcends the 
issue of a better equipped stage and more modern 
audience chamber. 
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Personalities 








Spending the Day at the ‘Bath and Tennis Club’ at Palm 
Beach, Fla., Are (Left to Right), Mrs. John Charles Thomas, 
Marjorie Lawrence and John Charles Thomas 


lbert—A recent promotion to the rank of Officier 
de la Légion d’Honneur is the composer Jacques 
Ibert. 


Damrosch—Students of the Abraham Lincoln High 
School in Brooklyn have selected Dr. Walter Dam- 
rosch as the recipient of the 1929 Lincoln Award for 
meritorious setvice to the city. 


Piastro—In an attempt to realize the unity of inter- 
pretation demanded by the composer, Mishel Piastro, 
has recently recorded both solo parts of Bach’s Con- 
certo in D Minor for two violins. 


Flagstad—-It is rumored that Kirsten Flagstad may 
retire at the end of the current season. “I always 
planned to retire when I was forty-five,” she is quoted 
as saying, “ and I shall be forty-five in July.” 


Morini—When she went recently to take out her 
first citizenship papers Erica Morini took her 
“Davidoff” Strad because she said she felt it had a 
personality all its own and deserved to become an 
American citizen, too. 


Robeson—Paul Robeson, baritone, received an hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Humane Letters at a spe- 
cial midyear convocation at Hamilton College, Clin- 
ton, N. Y., on Jan. 21. Mr. Robeson is a Phi Beta 
Kappa graduate of Rutgers and holder of a bachelor’s 
degree in law and letters from Columbia. 


Sibelius—In expressing his thanks to the American 
people for their assistance to the Finnish nation in 
their present extremity, Jan Sibelius stated: “How 
well we emerge from the struggle depends in the 
first instance on ourselves, but when the question is of 
Russia’s immense material superiority, our fate de- 
pends also in a large measure on what those nations 
do which prize liberty.” 


Bjoerling—Birthdays are made occasions for great 
celebration in Sweden, Jussi Bjoerling’s native coun- 
try, but the Metropolitan Opera tenor’s twenty-ninth 
birthday will bring work instead of festivity. It oc- 
curs on Feb. 2, and that is the date set for a New 
York recital which had to be postponed from last 
month. Only the luxury of the traditional early 
morning cakes and coffee will be permitted him dur- 
ing the day. 
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Civic Concert Service 
Holds Annual Conference 


(Continued from page 15) 


er String Quartet, Jan Smeterlin, pian- 
st; Edwin McArthur, conductor; John 
\madio, flutist; Erica Morini, violinist; 
Josef and Rosina Lhevinne, duo-pian- 
ists; Felix Knight, tenor; Donald Dick- 
son, baritone; Susanne Fisher, soprano; 
Conrad Thibault, baritone; William 
Horne, tenor; Roland Gundry, violin- 
ist; John Gurney, bass; Ossy Renardy, 
violinist; Alexander Brailowsky, pian- 
ist; Alexander Kelberine, pianist; Raya 
Garbousova, ‘cellist; Serge Jaroff, 
leader of the Don Cossack Chorus; 
Glenn Darwin, baritone; and members 
of the Gordon String Quartet. 

In one of the final sessions of the con- 
ference, George Engles, president, out- 
lined in detail the plans for 1940. He 
stated that because the Civic Music 
Plan has completely unified its objective, 
that is, supplying talented young Ameri- 
can artists as well as those of interna- 
tional reputation, to many centers of 
population throughout the United States, 
the same general policies which had 
proved so successful in the past would 
be continued in the future. He strongly 
urged field representatives not to dissi- 
pate their efforts through the organiza- 
tion of collateral, but less important 
activities. He contended that in so do- 
ing, they would be able to render much 
more impressive and profitable service 
to the civic music associations through- 
out the country as well as to the artists 
themselves. 

Mr. Engles reminded the representa- 
tives that, during the last five years, the 
work of the Civic Concert Service had 
trebled, a conclusive endorsement of the 
plan and an insurance of its continued 
growth. 

He recalled that many of the Civic 
Music Associations had been in opera- 
tion since 1921 and that more than 
twenty per cent had been active for six- 
teen years or longer. He stated that 
more than thirty-three per cent of the 
associations were completely sold out 
year after year to the seating capacity 
of their auditoriums and concert halls 
and that these have long waiting lists 
of eager potential members. 

In conclusion, he wished the repre- 
sentatives every possible success in 
1940 in bringing greater and finer mu- 
sical attractions to American audiences. 
He also recalled the fact that Civic Con- 
cert Service operates as independent 
brokers of artists and, as such, had 
given concert appearances to all major 
symphony orchestras in the United 
States, as well as providing the finest 
caliber of artists. He pledged the con- 
tinuance of NBC’s policy of constantly 
searching for new and outstanding con- 
cert attractions, thereby enlarging the 
artist reservoir upon which Civic Music 
Associations might draw. 





COATES TO CONDUCT 
NEW WORK BY CADMAN 





Composer’s First Symphony Will Have 
First Performance by Los Angeles 
Philharmonic 

Los ANGELES, Jan. 20.—Charles 
Wakefield Cadman’s Symphony No. 1, 
which he wrote last year at the Virgin 
Islands in the West Indies and com- 
pleted at the MacDowell Colony during 
the summer, will have its premiere in 
Hollywood under Albert Coates with 
the Los Angeles Philharmonic at the 
Pantages Theatre on March 7, and will 
be repeated on March 8. 

In addition, the symphony is sched- 
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Wheat They Read Twenty Years Ago 


“MUSICAL AMERICA for January, 1920 
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At the Metropolitan Opera Premiere of Leoncavallo's ‘Zaza’. 


Some Chicago Opera 
Chicago Stirred to Enthusiasm by 
World Premiere of Carpenter's Ballet 
Pantomime, ‘The Birthday of the In- 
fanta’. Other works givin during week 
included the Puccim ‘Trittico’; ‘La 
Sonnambula’ with Galli-Curci, and 
Schipa; ‘Faust’ with Yvonne Gall and 
Charles Fontaine; ‘Lucia’ with Galli- 
Curct and Dolci; ‘A Masked Ball’ with 
Raisa, Bonci, Florence Macbeth and 
Maria Claessens, and ‘Madama Butter- 
fly’ with Tamaki Miura, Forrest La- 

mont and Georges Baklanoff. 


1920 
No Wonder 
The Paris Opéra is dark owing to a 
strike of chorus and orchestra. The 


chorus is paid about half what it would 
get at any other Parisian theatre, its 
stipend amounting to about $80 a month. 
The ballet is paid the equivalent of $70 
per month but this is the top figure for 
those who have been there twenty years 
or more. 


1920 
Then as Now 
London Unimpressed by a Bizet Re- 
vival. Beecham’s Production of ‘Dja- 
mileh’ Proves Dull Despite Excellent 
Interpreters. 


1920 
Those Last Wills 
The last will and testament of Adelina 
Patti, who died recently, reveals that she 


Left, Geraldine Farrar as Zaza. 


Right, Kathleen 


Entering Her Dressing Room. 
Howard as Anaide, the Drunken Mother of Zaza, with Pasquale Amato as Cascart 


failed to bequeath her throat to a Lon- 
don Hospital, as she had promised many 
years ago. 


1920 


Might Have Worked Out 
Says No Merger of Metropolitan and 
Chicago Opera Is Planned. Chairman 
Max Pam of Chicago Board Denies 
that he and Harold McCormick Will 
Take Reins of Association. 


1920 


How Else? 

Maurice Ravel says his ‘L’Heure Es- 
pagnole’ is a Moliere parody on Life in 
a Spanish setting. It must be taken non- 
chalantly as one eats a bonbon. 





uled for a San Diego concert by the 
orchestra. The composer, who is now 
in New York, will fly home for the 
premiere, but will return East for fur- 
ther concert engagements. 


The Indianapolis Symphony under 
Fabien Sevitzky presented his ‘Dark 
Dancers of the Mardi Gras’ with Louis 
Bloch playing the piano part on Jan. 14, 
and Mr. Cadman was present as guest 
of the management. The same work is 
programmed for Connecticut, and the 
composer will appear at the piano when 
Quinto Maganini does the piece in 
April. That month he also plays the 
‘Dark Dancers’ with the Boston Civic 
Orchestra under Joseph Wagner. 





Hyperion Society Honors Rosalie Klein 


The Hyperion Society, of which 
Henry Steigner is president, met on 
Jan. 5 in the Hyperion House, the home 
of the president in New York, to cele- 
brate the eighty-second birthday of Ro- 
salie Heller Klein, honorary president 
and chairman of programs. The eve- 
ning opened with a program arranged 
by Victor Tallarico. The artists were: 
Clara Blackman, violinist; Dick Byrer, 
baritone; Ruth Melcher, pianist; Ce- 
cilia Marin, soprano; and Ernest Tal- 
larico, saxophonist. Victor Tallarico 
was the accompanist. 


Rena MacDonald Askin to Manage 
Lobero Theatre 

SANTA BarBaRA, CALiF., Jan. 20.— 
Rena MacDonald Askin, formerly asso- 
ciate manager of the L. E. Behymer 
organization, and also active in Eastern 
managerial circles, recently became resi- 
dent manager of the Lobero Theatre. 
She assumes the position formerly held 
by Grace Denton. 


Light Opera Group at New York 
College of Music 

A light opera group is being formed 
at the New York College of Music with 
plans to present a series of Gilbert and 
Sullivan operettas. The first produc- 
tion, ‘H. M. S. Pinafore’, is scheduled 
for Feb. 9. Membership in the group 
is open to young men and women of the 
Metropolitan area. 
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Orchestral Concerts 


(Continued from page 8) 
ments, or the poignant opening of the work. 
Let us hope that we shall hear the sym- 
phony again soon. Time is on Bruckner’s 
side, even in America. ; 


Koussevitzky Offers Music by Mozart, 
Stravinsky and Brahms 

Boston Symphony, Serge Koussevitzky, 
conductor; assistant artist, Jesus Maria 
Sanroma, pianist. Carnegie Hall, Jan. 13, 
afternoon ; 

Symphony in C Major, No. 34 (K. 338) 

Mozart 

Capriccio for Orchestra and Piano.,Stravinsky 

Mr. Sanroma 

Symphony No. 2 in D, Op. 73.......... Brahms 

The Symphony No. 34 of Mozart, as im- 
pressive in its economy of means as other 
of his works in the same form but of 
greater implications, was given a perform- 
ance replete with vigor and feeling. Though 
the strings played with an almost mechan- 
ical brilliance and precision, Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky’s interpretation was anything but 
mechanical. The noble Andante paced out 
its measures with a stately deliberation that 
was kin to grandeur, and the Finale, a 
swift current of bright sound, which never 
become so indecorous as to overrun its bor- 
ders, brought the work to a sprightly con- 
clusion. 

Mr. Stravinsky, who attended the con- 
cert, found it necessary to come to the stage 
to receive the applause of the audience, 
along with the conductor, soloist and or- 
chestra. Brilliant, clever and a difficult 
work to perform, those insouciant portions 
of it allotted to the piano were played by 
Mr. Sanroma with such wry humour and 
percussive brilliance that it was difficult to 
imagine how the performance might have 
been bettered. 

Dr. Koussevitzky’s reading of the 
Brahms Second was magnificent. It was 
not entirely idyllic or tender, for he also 
discovers in it the ruggedness, the jutting 
strength and tempest of imagination that 
could not be wholly stilled throughout the 


gentlest of the symphonies. W. 
Molinari’s Second Concert with NBC 
Symphony 


NBC Symphony, Bernardino Molinari, 
conductor. Studio 8-H, Radio City, Jan. 13, 


evening. 
Symphony in A Major (‘Itaiian’) 
Mendelssohn 
‘Carnival of the Animals’.......... Saint-Saéns 
Concerto in A Major.......... Vivaldi-Molinari 
EE CHMOD cnapedeccccecccaevé Stravinsky 


The orchestra played brilliantly under 
the Italian conductor’s energetic and vital- 
izing beat. Parts of the Mendelssohn work 
were taken at so rapid a pace that there 
was some scurrying in the attacks but these 
were only momentary blemishes of little 
consequence in the effect of the work as a 
whole. ‘The Carnival of the Animals’ was 
delightfully projected. Miller, first ’cellist 
of the ensemble, played ‘The Swan’ with 
the requisite style and beauty of tone. 

The Vivaldi work, known as the ‘Echo’ 
concerto, was unearthed by Molinari in the 
huge coilection of Vivaldi manuscripts in 
the Dresden library, and introduced to this 
country some five years ago by Toscanini. 
It is for string orchestra, with a solo group 
constituting the “echo”. The music calls 
for both delicacy and dignity of perform- 
ance and this it received, along with a deft 
realization of the quaint echo effects. The 
Stravinsky suite also was effectively 
played. O. 


Philharmonic Introduces New Violinist 

New York Philharmonic - Symphony, 
John Barbirolli, conductor. Soloist, Anatol 
Kaminsky, violinist. Carnegie Hall, Jan. 
14, afternoon: 

Overture to ‘La Gazza Ladra’........ Rossini 

Concerto for Violin and Orchestra in 

i TER: cn chnaedncatehon ¥ Glazunoff 

Symphony, No. 2, in D Major, Op. 43...Sibelius 

This concert and that of the previous 
evening framed the formal debut of a young 
Russian-American violinist now living and 
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N Y. C. Art Project, WPA 


Backstage at the Center Theatre on the Opening Night of the Series of Tchaikovsky Concerts 

Sponsored by Mayor La Guardia and the New York City WPA Project, are (Left to Right), 

Horace Johnson, Director of the Project; Lieut. Col. Brehon Somervell, WPA Administrator 

of New York City; Rose Bampton, Soprano of the Metropolitan Opera, Who Was Soloist; 
Mayor La Guardia, and Newbold Morris, President of the City Council 





Patricia Travers, Who Was Soloist with the 
National Orchestral Association 


studying in New York, Anatol Kaminsky, 
who amply justified being given the op- 
portunity to appear with the Philharmonic. 
The program was the same for both con- 
certs in all respects with the exception that 
Delius’s ‘Brigg Fair’, given on Saturday 
evening, was deleted from the Sunday list. 

The young violinist, who was born in 
Siberia twenty years ago, made a distinctly 
favorable impression and was accorded a 
reception of gratifying warmth. His play- 
ing was that of a well-schooled young art- 
ist with innate musical feeling and sensi- 
tive responsiveness and with well-developed 
interpretative perceptions and good taste. 
It was clean, honest playing, with technical 
smoothness and polish and suavely turned 
phrasing. There was something of a lack 
of compelling emotion and temperamental 
dash, but the exigencies of a first appear- 
ance in such an environment could easily 
account for undue reticence, and, in any 
case, the Glazunoff concerto does not make 
great basic demands upon these qualities. 

Mr. Barbirolli conducted the work with 
his customary discretion and consideration 
for the soloist, after opening the program 
with a finely detailed and excellently pro- 
portioned performance of the beautiful 
Rossini overture. Later he gave a straight- 
forward reading of the Sibelius symphony, 
permitting the music to speak in its own 
eloquent terms without injecting too 
strongly personal an element. 


Two Tchaikovsky Programs Given in 
Center Theatre 


Two of three Sunday evening pro- 
grams devoted to the music of Tchaikov- 
sky was presented in the Center Theatre 
on Jan, 7, 14 and 21 by the New York City 
Symphony, conducted by Eugene Plotni- 
koff, and jointly sponsored by Mayor 
LaGuardia, the New York City WPA 
Music Project and the Center Theatre Cor- 
poraiton. The first concert had as soloist 
Rose Bampton, Metropolitan Opera so- 


prano, The program follows: 

Symphony No. 5 in E Minor; Lisa’s Aria 
rom ‘Pique Dame’ and ‘L’Adieu Foréts’ 
from ‘Jeanne D’Arc’ (sung by Miss Bamp- 
ton); ‘Francesca da Rimini’. 

Miss Bampton’s impassioned singing of 
the two airs was the high light of the eve- 
ning. The capacity audience enthusiasti- 
cally demanded an encore, which was 
granted by the soprano in an excerpt from 
the opera ‘The Enchantress’, The orches- 
tral portion was satisfactorily presented, 
Mr. Plotnikoff’s readings being both taste- 
ful and traditional. 

On Jan. 14, with Albert Spalding, vio- 
linist, as soloist, the orchestra played the 
following : 

Symphony No. 6 in B Minor; ‘Andante Can- 
tabile, from String Quartet in D; Concerto 
in D; ‘Capriccio Italien’ 

The Tchaikovsky Concerto seems to 
have lost none of its popularity both with 
audiences and violinists, if we are to judge 
from recent hearings in New York. The 
warmth of Mr. Spalding’s tone combined 
with his intelligent conception, expressed 
the work in its structural power and mel- 
odic beauty. The String Quartet, from 
which the ‘Andante Cantabile’, played by 
the orchestra on this occasion, was de- 
rived, was written in 1871 and first per- 
formed at a Musicale in honor of Tolstoy. 
Although it is still frequently performed 
it was a pleasurable experience as given 
by the orchestra under Mr. Plotnikoff’s 
direction. The ‘Pathétique’ Symphony and 
the ‘Capriccio Italien’ went their accus- 
tomed ways, receiving the usual plaudits 
of the large audience. 


Patricia Travers Plays with National 
Orchestral Association 
National Orchestral Association, Leon 
Barzin, conductor; assisting artist, Pa- 
tricia Travers, violinist. Carnegie Hall, 

Jan. 15, evening: 

Partita in C Mimnor........ von Biber-Thaulow 
Concerto in E Minor, Op. 64....Mendelssohn 
Miss Travers 
Variations on a Theme of Haydn..... Brahms 
‘Death and Transfiguration’........... Strauss 

Miss Travers, an eleven-year-old artist, 
is not a stranger to New York audiences, 
or to Chicago audiences either, for that 
matter, having appeared, previous to this 
occasion, with the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony at its Stadium concerts 
and with the Chicago Symphony, but re- 
cently. Miss Travers was born in New 
Jersey and has studied her instrument with 
Jacques Gordon and Hans Letz, and re- 
vealed at this concert that she has done so 
profitably. There was much to praise in 
her performance of the Mendelssohn work 
and little with which to find fault. The few 
flaws discovered are those which time and 
further experience will probably erase. 








Michael Caputo 

Dorothy Maynor Smiles as John Barbirolli 

Autographs a Score of ‘Louise’ After the 

Philharmonic Pension Fund Benefit at Which 
She Was Soloist 


She approached her task with sincerity 
and gravity, and played with no little tech- 
nical skill, even brilliance. Miss Travers 
is a decidedly talented person, enjoying 
much greater mechanical dexterity than 
the vast majority of young artists one 
hears, and when she has. come of age, in- 
terpretatively speaking, her playing will be 
something at which to marvel. Mr. Bar- 
zin and the orchestra lent her admirable 
support. 

The C Minor Partita, transcribed for 
full orchestra by Christian Thaulow, 
proved to be interestingly scored and Mr. 
Barzin’s young players gave the composi- 
tion a full measure of its worth. As usual, 
a large audience attended and applauded 
Miss Travers with enthusiasm and like- 
wise the performance of the Brahms and 
Strauss works, given after intermission. 

W. 


Dorothy Maynor Is Soloist at 
Pension Fund Concert 
New York  Philharmonic-Symphony, 
John Barbirolli, conductor. Soloist, Dor- 
othy Maynor, soprano. Benefit for the 
orchestra’s pension fund. Carnegie Hall, 
Jan. 16, evening. 


Overture to ‘William Tell’............ Rossini 


*‘L’Amero, saro costante’, from 
OO Sa rer fe Mozart 
Suite, “The Veil of Pierrette’........ Dohnanyi 
‘Invitation to the Dance’...... Weber- Berlioz 
‘Leise, leise’ from ‘Der Freischitz’....Weber 
‘Depuis le jour’ from ‘Louise’....Charpentier 
Variations and Fugue, ‘Under the Spread- 
ing Chestnut Tree’........cccces Weinberger 


A royal reception was accorded Miss 
Maynor, whose singing of the Mozart, 
Weber and Charpentier airs quite over- 
shadowed the orchestral part of the pen- 
sion fund program. The excerpt from 
‘Louise’ was genuinely thrilling in its 
beauty of tone, its superb poise and its emo- 
tional expressiveness. There were many 
passages of equal appeal in both ‘L’Amero’ 
and ‘Leise, leise’, but they were not as 
consistently representative of the soprano’s 
best. That best again was such as to 
place Miss Maynor among the foremost 
vocalists of the day. 

The Dohnanyi suite, now some thirty 
years old, was a pleasant if not particularly 
momentous disclosure. As was true of 
the other orchestral offerings, it was well 
played. The applause was hearty for the 
conductor and tempestuous for the soloist. 
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WORK BY THOMPSON 
PLAYED IN SEATTLE 


Sokoloff Conducts American 
Composer’s Symphony No. 2— 
Siegal Is Soloist 

SEATTLE, Jan. 20.—The Seattle Sym- 
phony’s best performance to date was 
given at the fifth subscription concert 
on Jan. 8. The music was melodious 
and well played and the audience in a 
receptive mood. 

Of main interest was Randall Thomp- 
son’s Symphony No. 2 in E Minor. This 
colorful work is reminiscent of Negro 
and other folk melodies. Dr. Sokoloff 
emphasized its wealth of charm. Dr. 
Sokoloff was recalled again and again, 
a tribute which he shared with the or- 
chestra. 

Fritz Siegal, concertmaster, was the 
soloist of the evening. He rose to real 
heights in the Concerto in G Minor, Op. 
26, by Bruch. He played with good 
taste and musicianship and negotiated 
the difficulties of the music with ardor. 
Other works were the 
Overture of Beethoven, Entr’acte from 
‘Khovantschina’, by Mussorgsky, and to 
close, “Tales from the Vienna Woods’ 
by Strauss. 


“Pop” Concert Draws Many 





The only “Pop” concert of the season, 
on Jan. 5, drew more listeners than 
could be accommodated at Music Hall. 
The concert included music by Tchai- 
kovsky, Schubert’s “Unfinished Sym- 
phony’, The ‘Blue Danube’ Waltz and 
‘Finlandia’. Whitney Tustin, oboe, 
played Godard’s ‘March of the High- 
landers’ in a fresh and vigorous style 
and responded to applause by inviting 
the other members of the orchestra’s 
wood-wind trio, Ronald Phillips, clar- 
inet, and Frank Horsfall, flute, to join 
him in a clever arrangement of “Three 
Blind Mice’. Fritz Siegal gave an ex- 
quisite performance of the ‘Meditation’ 
from Thais’. 

Elementary school children formed 
the audience for the fifth of the chil- 
dren’s concerts on Jan. 9. The program 
included ‘Molly on the Shore’, Grain- 
ger; ‘Tales from the Vienna Woods’, 
Strauss; ‘Children’s Corner’, Debussy, 
and ‘Night on Bald Mountain’, Mus- 
sorgsky. NAN D. Bronson 





Balokovic Gives Recital in Fort Worth 
Fort Wortu, Tex., Jan. 20.—Zlatko 
Balokovic, violinist, was presented in re- 
cital at the Municipal Auditorium on 
Dec. 5 by the Fort Worth Civic Music 
Association. Accompanied by Hellmut 
Baerwald, Mr. Balokovic played works 
by Handel, Mozart-Kreisler, Franck, 
Bach, Smetana, Manojlovic, Szymanow- 
sky, Paganini-Baerwald and Novocek. 





Branscombe Choral Sings in Penn- 
sylvania Station 

The Branscombe Choral, conducted 
by Gena Branscombe, presented a can- 
dle-light program of Christmas music 
in the rotunda of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Station on the evening of Dec. 21 
before a crowd of over 2,000. Berthe 
VandenBerg, pianist, and Jerry Rock, 
organist, assisted. Early carols of many 
nations were sung as well as works by 


‘Coriolanus’ - 


Mendelssohn, Bach, Handel, Pergolesi 
and others. The Choral also appeared 
at the Broadway Tabernacle Church on 
Dec. 17, assisted by John Groth, organ- 
ist, and Edna White, trumpeter. 


ROCHESTER HAILS 
OPERA AND BALLET 


Civic Music Association Presents 
‘Hansel and Gretel’—Jooss 
Dancers Appear 








RocHESTER, Jan. 20.—The Rochester 
Civic Music Association presented 
Hansel and Gretel and the Tchaikovsky 
Nutcracker ballet at the Eastman The- 
atre on Dec. 28, in afternoon and eve- 
ning performances. Marion Selee gave 
an excellent performance of Hansel 
and Cecile Sherman’s Gretel was equal- 
ly good. Others in the cast were Leroy 
Morlock as Peter, the father; Edith 
Harrison as the mother; Santina Leone 
as the witch; and Edna Viavoda-Bonne 
as the Sandman. Nicholas Konraty 
was stage director, and the dances and 
pantomime were by Lorraine Abert. 
Thelma Biracree was stage director 
and choreographer of the Nutcracker 
Suite, which was charmingly done. Guy 
Fraser Harrison conducted the Roches- 
ter Civic Orchestra. 

The Jooss Ballet, Kurt Jooss direc- 
tor, appeared at the Eastman Theatre 
on Jan. 5. Two ballets were presented: 
‘A Spring Tale’ and ‘Chronica’, The 
performers and the two pianists drew 
prolonged applause from the audience. 


Hanson Leads Native Works 


The Eastman School of Music pre- 
sented an American Composers con- 
cert, Howard Hanson conducting the 
Rochester Civic Orchestra, on Jan. 4 
at Kilbourn Hall. Dr. Hanson presented 
the following program: ‘Overture, 
Prince Hal’, by David Stanley Smith; 
Soliloquy for Flute and Strings, by 
Bernard Rogers; two movements from 
Symphony No. 1, in A Minor, by 
Homer Keller; ‘College Caprice’ by 
Paul White, a first performance; ‘The 
Winter’s Past’, fantasy on an Appala- 
chian folk tune, for oboe and strings 
by Wayne Barlow; Edward Burlingame 
Hill’s ‘Stevensoniana’ Suite No. 1; and 
Robert Braine’s Suite of Choreographic 
Impressions. Mr. Keller’s symphony 
recently won the Henry Hadley Foun- 
dation Award. The Boston Symphony, 
Serge Koussevitzky, conductor, paid its 
annual visit to Rochester on Dec. 11, 
playing Howard Hanson’s Third Sym- 
phony. 

Mary Ertz WILL 





John Carter Begins Winter Tour 

John Carter, tenor of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera, began his Winter concert 
tour on Jan. 2 with an appearance at 
the first musicale at the White House 
this season. On Jan. 4 he was heard 
at the luncheon of the Rotary Club in 
New York. Mr. Carter’s January sched- 
ule also includes appearances in La 
Grange, Ill.; Richmond, Ky.; Cape 
Girardeau, Joplin and Springfield, Mo.; 
Independence, Kas., and Hattiesburg, 
Miss. Upon completion of the tour, he 
will return, about Feb. 1, for further 
appearances at the Metropolitan Opera. 
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. O N C E R T “ - Harpist, Duo-Pianists, _and Singers Are 


(Continued from page 16) 


more subtle and more compelling emotional 
responsiveness than the pianist revealed in 
her performance of it, the best feature of 
which was her straightforward and rhyth- 
mically alert playing of the final movement, 
while the surging eloquenece of the first 
movement and the poignancy of the Largo 
alike eluded her. Richer and more signifi- 
cant tonal quality would have enhanced the 
playing of the program in general and nota- 
bly that of the Brahms rhapsody, which 
suffered from brittleness of tone, as well as 
obscurity in the arpeggio passages. i 


Nicanor Zabaleta Gives Harp Recital 
Nicanor Zabaleta, harpist. Town Hall, 
Jan. 7, evening: 
SOMata 2. cccccccccccccsccerceres Mateo Albeniz 


Theme and Variations .......... Joseph Haydn 
MEOGNER  ocececnccadedetcrtcnsrtcces E. N. Mehul 
OED niinncedoazcebesnescbecccess N. C. Bochsa 
MEE. o55 chs) veadeds oh ies vcectauauee J. S. Bach 
WIOCRUEMR ccccecicccccsosccecpececs G. Pittaluga 
Dames. Ne, 4...ccsevesoscess Enrique Granados 
Two Basque Preludes.......... J. A. Donostia 


Dance from ‘La Viva Breve’ 
Manuel de Falla 


DAIS cing catnecscncesosevas Marcel Tournier 
Baad ...cccccccccoceccesccecs Eugene Goossens 
First Arabesque ..........--- Claude Debussy 
“Fang Band’ .sccsecscecccccess Marcel Tournier 


arp recitals are still unfortunately 
rarities, though the instrument is admir- 
ably adapted to concert purposes and al- 
ways sounds well. And a glance at Mr. 
Zabaleta’s program will show that a great 
deal of charming music has been written 
for the instrument, of which the public 
seldom hears a note. In fact, one of the 
most interesting aspects of this recital was 
the adaptability of the harp in expressing 
the varying moods and colors of Spanish, 
Italian, rench and German music. 
Whether in the formal style of the eigh- 
teenth century or a contemporary idiom, 
it seems completely at home. 

Mr. Zabaleta has a facile technique and 
nimble fingers, and as the recital prog- 
ressed his playing threw off an initial air 
of nervousness. He was especially adroit 
in obtaining highly contrasted effects of 
dynamics and tone quality. Occasionally 
his playing was clouded, with an inac- 
curacy or two, but these were minor blem- 
ishes. The etude by Bochsa gave Mr. 
Zabaleta opportunity for a brilliant per- 
formance, and in the modern works also he 
won the hearty applause of the — 


Whittemore and Lowe at Town Hall 


Arthur Whittemore and Jack Lowe, duo- 
pianists. Town Hall, Jan. 8, evening: 
Overture to ‘Alexander’s Feast’; Allemande; 
‘Arrival of the Queen of Sheba’, from 
‘ FC EE aE Handel 
‘Wir glauben all’ an einen Gott’; ‘Er ist 


Heil uns kommen her’; Sonata 

i i rn cichabenssecced ch eace Bach 
‘Coronation’ Scene, from ‘Boris 

EE Ch dct a nkidhd an ctseeedss < Mussorgsky 
‘Begin the Beguine’.................+.5- Porter 
En nc ccce bindbhewiccseyanaecd Brown 
NS Te ore Tee J. Strauss 
ee a, was cmbdbeseGhedes «kau Ravel 
SER cu) ojiveccanebabdennnpeneepes Copland 
’ © REE EE RE Re Satie 
re ae techies cénccees ces Prokofieff 
‘Roumanian Rhapsody’, No. 1......... Enesco 


In making their first Town Hall appear- 
ance Arthur Whittemore and Jack Lowe 
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Welcomed 














Arthur Whittemore 


Jack Lowe 


presented themselves not only as a new 
team of duo-pianists but also as collaborat- 
ing transcribers. Instead of drawing upon 
any of the existing literature for two 
pianos, original or transcribed, they had 
chosen the material they wanted to use 
from other sources and made their own 
arrangement of every number. Their work 
in this field was highly creditable, marred 
only here and there by an undue thickness 
or thinness of scoring. 

In boxing the compass for their mate- 
rial they made a gesture to the more popu- 
lar fashions in music by including Porter’s 
‘Begin the Beguine’ and Brown’s “Tempta- 
tion’, If the Handel numbers did not prove 
to be especially grateful for two-piano per- 
formance, the Bach group was notably well 
chosen, while the ‘Coronation’ Scene from 
‘Boris Godunoff’ is, of course, surefire 
material always. As for the fantasy on 
waltzes from the Johann Strauss operettas, 
this so pleased the audience that a repeti- 
tion was demanded, 

In their performances the young men 
showed close sympathy in regard to mat- 
ters of interpretation and achieved com- 
mendable co-ordination of detail and gen- 
eral balance of ensemble, while their ad- 
mirable tonal approach was so similar as 
to be practically indistinguishable. At the 
same time their smooth playing was marked 
by a certain dulling lack of vitality, while 
greater subtlety of nuance and a wider 
range of dynamics are still needed. The 
audience gave the new team a most en- 
couraging send-off. 


Gertrude Gibson in Naumburg Recital 


Gertrude Gibson, soprano. Sergius Ka- 
gen, at the piano. Town Hall, Jan. 9, after- 
noon : 


‘Dove sono,’ from ‘Nozze di Figaro’...Mozart 


‘Di questa cetra in seno’................ Gluck 
MEE dintdiddada bods¥eecbscbvaceneadest Respighi 
SND GE MENA TETA’ oo onc ccccccscscccces Cimara 
*Lebewohl’; ‘So lasst mich scheinen bis 
EEE os cheidUancahsénepedenenkaeveeeas Wolf 


‘Und gestern hat er mir Rosen gebracht’; 


‘Selige Nacht’; ‘Hat dich die Liebe 

EE. ‘nansubaus dabudesse akensedte auas Marx 
I a nvncass ches axeecscetia Duparc 
2 OO RRR rc Chausson 
‘Il pleure dans mon coeur’............ Debussy 
SN CE nd pwhivheepaugedaceccsees buy cahed Hué 
OOS Ee eae Georges 
‘Land o’ Heart’s 

OS REP arr. by Kennedy-Fraser 
‘Under the Harvest Moon’; “The 

DT Sin censdetisanudtbheeses ¥ esa Naginski 
‘The Rose of the Night’............... Griffes 
EE Mi vcs ncgesavusecwaestyedes¢estacgs Clarke 
DT ‘cbs s.ccvhwesedied seanecesiab ec Rummel 
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Gertrude Gibson Glenn Darwin 


A lyric soprano of ingratiating quality, 


discerning musical intelligence and a good 
sense of style were conspicuous assets dis- 
closed by Gertrude Gibson at this recital, 
which she gave as one of the Naumburg 
Foundation recital winners for this season, 
with the background of experience in opera 
performances at the Juilliard School and 
at Chautauqua. A large audience was in 
attendance and warm applause was be- 
stowed upon her at every opportunity. 

Secure basic musicianship enabled the 
young singer to cope creditably with the 
effects of the inevitable initial nervousness, 
and as she progressed through her first 
group her voice steadily gained in freedom 
and elasticity. It is a voice of light texture, 
well placed and, in the main, well poised, 
a voice that carries well with the exception 
of its pianissimo tones, which had not on 
this occasion, at any rate, sufficient sub- 
stance to be audible at any distance from 
the stage. 

There was technically excellent sustained 
singing in such compositions as Respighi’s 
‘Notte’ and Griffes’s too infrequently heard 
‘Rose of the Night’, while as regards mat- 
ters of iaterpretation the recitalist was at 
her best in songs not drawing too heavily 
upon depth of emotion. Thus, Cimara’s 
‘Canto di primavera’ had exultant gaiety 
and Chausson’s ‘Les Papillons’, delicate 
charm, and later Naginski’s ‘The Pasture’ 
was treated so piquantly that the audience 
insisted upon hearing it a second time. 
Extra numbers were added after the Rum- 
mel ‘Ecstasy’. 


Wilbur Evans in Recital 


Wilbur Evans, baritone; Collins Smith, 
accompanist, Walter Damrosch at the 
piano for his own music. Town Hall, Jan. 
14, afternoon. 


Recitative and Aria: ‘Rolling in foaming bil- 





lows’ from ‘The Creation’............ Haydn 
‘Per Snesta Bella Mano’... ...Mozart 
‘Der Wanderer’ Schubert 
*‘Winterabend’ .... -Schwartz 
yw OL ern Wolff 
*Tanzlied’: ‘Der Feind’............c00e0 Trunk 


Aria: ‘Sous les pieds d’une femme’ from ‘La 
SE SE Or. covcn eds sboneterecseus Gounod 
‘Phydilé; ‘La Vague et la Cloche’; ‘Chanson 
Romantique’; ‘Chanson a4 Boire’, from ‘Don 


Quichotte a Dulcinée’.................. Ravel 
«oe | ert se EEE Sibelius 
SRE: EE PN wekin des tne cectasctate Enders 


Three Excerpts from ‘Cyrano de Bergerac’: 
‘Air of the Duel’; ‘Apostrophe to Paris’; 
‘The Shadow of My Face’........ Damrosch 
Mr. Evans sang smoothly and expres- 
sively. At the outset he proved that he had 
the style for Haydn and Mozart. His 
poised legato and his clear diction imme- 
diately commended the singer to the fas- 
tidious. In the Lieder group, the most 
completely satisfying of the songs were 
‘Der Wanderer’ and ‘Du bist so jung’, in 
both of which he made skillful use of the 
half voice. The Gounod air was delivered 
with a praiseworthy regard for vocal line 
and gradations of tone. Ravel’s ‘Chanson 
a Boire’ was perhaps the most successful 
song of the French group. Here and else- 
where in the recital the singer made use of 
humorous touches that did not pass un- 
noticed by a very applausive audience. 


With Dr. Damrosch collaborating, not 
only as pianist but as commentator, the 





Josef Lhevinne Wilbur Evans 


excerpts from ‘Cyrano de Bergerac’ pro- 
vided an interesting and effective close for 
the program. There were, of course, extras. 
Mr. Evans’s voice impressed as one rich in 
quality, if of only moderate size. : 


Glenn Darwin in Town Hall Recital 


Glenn Darwin, baritone. Edward Mc- 
Arthur at the piano. Town Hall, Jan. 10, 
aiternoon: 

EE Oe, SO ia ecb dnectgise Handel 

‘O bBellissimi capelli’......ccsecseecees Falconieri 

‘Presto, presto, io m’innamoro’..Mazzaferrata 

“Wie melodien zieht es mir’; ‘Verrath’; 


‘Kein Haus, keine Heimat’.. ....... Brahms 
‘Ruhe, meine Seele’; ‘Meimliche 

AUTOTGRTURE oo icce cnescctevseccs R. Strauss 
‘Infelice’, from ‘Ernani’........0.....+++ Verdi 
EE SE ME wanencessepesesd Alicia Ann Scott 
‘When I bring to you colored 

GON <ncadednusecseccas John Alden Carpenter 


‘Is Massa goin’ to sell us tomorrow?’, 
Negro spiritual..arr. by Wm. Arms Fisher 
‘Mr. Belloc’s Fancy’............ Peter Warlock 
“The Saseex Sailor’......ccecse Ernest Charles 
‘O Beauty, Passing Beauty’....Walter Golde 
c f° fee William Schroeder 
‘To the Queen of Heaven’....Thomas Dunhill 
_ Mr. Darwin, who was the Aaron Burr 
in Walter Damrosch’s ‘The Man Without 
a Country’ at the Metropolitan and who 
has already had wide experience on the 
concert stage and in radio work, made his 
first Town Hall recital appearance on this 
occasion, when his singing of a widely 
ranging program was received with dem- 
onstrative applause by an audience of 
goodly size. Ko 
The young singer’s voice is a fresh, opu- 
lent and resonant bass-baritone, which he 
shades with sensitive responsiveness to the 
music and with which he combines finely 
developed musical intelligence and artistic 
judgment. In the earlier part of the pro- 
gram there was some occasional singing 


(Continued on page 26) 
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SZIGETI PLAYS BLOCH 
CONCERTO IN BOSTON 


Soloist with Symphony Under 
Koussevitzky—Foote’s ‘In 
Praise of Winter’ Heard 


Boston, Jan. 20.—The eleventh pro- 
gram of the Boston Symphony’s regu- 
lar series was distinguished by a first 
performance of George Foote’s Suite 
‘In Praise of Winter’ and a first per- 
formance in Boston of Bloch’s Concerto 
for Violin and Orchestra, with Joseph 
Szigeti as solo violinist. The complete 
program, conducted by Dr. Koussevit- 
zky, follows: 


Suite ‘In Praise of Winter’....... George Foote 
(First performances) 
Concerto for Violin and Orchestra........ Bloch 


(First performances in Boston) 
ee No. 2 in D, Op. 73. 
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The important work on this program 
was the new Violin Concerto. The 
score is signed by the composer ‘Chatel 
—Haute Savoie, January, 1938’. The 
work was first performed by the Cleve- 
land Orchestra in Cleveland on Dec. 
15, 1938, with Mr. Szigeti as soloist and 
Dimitri Mitropoulos (pleasantly remem- 
bered by Bostonians), as guest conduc- 
tor. The London Philharmonic, Sir 
Thomas Beecham conducting, _ per- 
formed it last April, with Mr. Szigeti 
again as soloist. These appear to have 
been the only performances of the work 
prior to that by the Boston orchestra. 


Concerto Presents Many Difficulties 


The work has, however, acquired a 
considerable reputation, and the per- 
formance by the Boston orchestra re- 
vealed that this reputation had been 
justly earned. The Concerto presents 
enormous difficulties, both to orchestra 
and to soloist. Its problems were mag- 
nificently met by all involved in the per- 
formance. 

In a program of note, Mr. Bloch sup- 
plies the information that “The opening 
and principal subject is undoubtedly of 
American-Indian character and was 
conceived in San Francisco in 193.” 
In another paragraph the composer 
writes, “. . . it would be impossible for 
me to delineate any plan or ‘programme’ 
in this work. . . . I can only say that 
there is no ‘Jewish’ inspiration or inten- 
tion, as was the case in my ‘Israel’ 
Symphony, ‘Schelomo’ Rhapsody, or 
‘Three Jewish Poems’. .” These 
statements are of more than passing in- 
terest to the student of Mr. Bloch’s 
music and style. At the concert of Jan. 
5 the themes of the concerto seemed 
very obviously Hebraic, with no pos- 
sible trace of American-Indian flavor. 
One might point to definite progres- 
sions distinctly Hebraic, and none 
which are definitely American-Indian 
according to extensive records available 
to this writer. Jewish atmosphere per- 
vades the piece, despite the composer’s 
avowed intention of departing from Jew- 
ish inspiration. Mr. Bloch has endeav- 
ored, apparently, to break from the 
strongly racial melodies of ‘Schelomo’ 
and other items, yet he has proceeded 
to write, with seeming unconsciousness 
of having done so, another powerful 
work, powerfully Jewish. 

It is impossible upon a first hearing, 
to grasp this Concerto in its entirety. 
The work has many melodic threads, 
cleverly interwoven, which require re- 
peated hearings before the listener may 
give just evaluation of them, yet at the 
Friday concert under review, this com- 
mentator found it an engrossing opus 
and the performance of extraordinary 
vitality. An audience which even in- 
dulged in some cheers, recalled soloist 
and conducstor a number of times. 


Foote Music Is Melodic 


Mr. Foote, who was born at Cannes, 
France, of New England parentage, 
graduated from Harvard University in 
1908 and returned to the University for 
a short season as instructor from 1921 
to 1923, now lives in Boston. He has 
written a variety of forms and his 
works have been performed by several 
orchestras and chamber organizations. 
‘In Praise of Winter’ was written over 
a period of years between 1935 and 1938, 
and while it is not distinctive music, 
it possesses the virtue of not offending 
the ear with cacophonous clashes, and 
met with a friendly reception. 

The purely orchestral highlight of the 
afternoon was a superb performance of 
the ever popular Brahms, in which Dr. 
Koussevitzky and the orchestra dis- 
played their usual virtues. 

Offering a supplementary pair of con- 
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certs on Jan. 1-2, and a pair of Friday- 
Saturday concerts on Jan. 5-6, the Bos- 
ton Symphony had Jesus Maria San- 
roma pianist of the orchestra, in the role 


of soloist. Dr. Koussevitzky conducted. 
Symphony No. 1 in C, Op. 21........ Beethoven 
Capriccio for Orchestra Pith Piano Solo 
Stravinsky 
Symphony in D Mimnor............+..- Franck 


Since each of these works is familiar 
to most devotees of symphonic music, 
and since the Boston public has heard 
each fairly recently, it is necessary to 
mention only that they received the 
satisfying performances which Dr. 
Koussevitzky so ably offers, and that 
both orchestra and soloist again com- 
bined to give the Stravinsky opus an- 
other sparkling reading. Rhythmic 
difficulties were overcome with disarm- 
ing ease. 

GracE May STUTSMAN 


ZIGHERA ENSEMBLE 
APPEARS IN BOSTON 


Knitzer Soloist with Chamber 
Orchestra—Ficher and Ibert 
Works Are Performed 


Boston, Jan. 20.—Outstanding among 
the concerts of the past two weeks has 
been the inaugural program for 1940 
of the Zighera Chamber Orchestra, 
Bernard Zighera, conductor. The con- 
certs are given in Jordan Hall and in- 
variably draw audiences of unusual 
musical discrimination. 

The soloist on Jan. 8 was Joseph 
Knitzer, violinist, heard in the Mozart 
Violin Concerto in 
A. Other items on 
the program were 
Jacob Ficher’s ‘Dos 
Poemas’, Nos. 16 
and 42 from Ta- 
gore’s ‘El Jardi- 
niero’; and Jacques 
Ibert’s ‘Capriccio 
for Chamber Or- 
chestra,’ each given 
a first performance 
in America, accord- 
ing to annonuce- 
ment, with Franz 











Joseph Knitzer 
Schubert’s Symphony No. 5 in B Fiat, 
to complete the program. 


A drawback to the enjoyment of the 
Ficher work was the absence of pro- 


grammatic text. A reviewer, being un- 
familiar with ‘El Jardiniero’, was placed 
at a disadvantage, since the work as 
pure music does not easily stand alone. 
Although no program notes were pro- 
vided for the Ibert opus, the title in it- 
self constituted a clue, and one found 
no difficulty in enjoying the piece. 

Mr. Knitzer, making his first bow 
to a Boston audience, made an agree- 
able impression. His technique is secure 
and his tone is firm and of good quality, 
but the essence of the concerto was not 
completely revealed. In general, how- 
ever, the concert was a stimulating ex- 
perience and the remainder of the series 
are pleasantly anticipated. 

In Jordan Hall on Jan. 4, Catherine 
Carver, pianist, offered a program of 
Bach, Beethoven, Ravel and Brahms. 
A large and very friendly audience wel- 
comed Miss Carver. 

In Symphony Hall on Jan. 7, Marian 
Anderson sang to an audience which 
completely filled every available seat 
and included many standees. Miss An- 
derson has never sung more beautifully 
than upon this occasion. Kosti Vehanen 
was the accompanist. 

As a part of its regular winter activ- 
ity, the Choral Society of the Massa- 
chusetts State Federation of Women’s 
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Clubs sponsored a program at the Bos- 
ton Public Library on Jan. 7, at which 
time the society was assisted by Ellinor 
L. Benedict, a young ’cellist of very 
promising talent. George Sawyer Dun- 
ham is the conductor of the choral 
group. 
Grace May STUTSMAN 





Plans Spring Engage- 
ments 

April and May will be busy months 
for Rosa Tentoni. On April 4 and 5 
she will sing ‘Aida’ at the Columbia, 
S. C., Music Festival. She will then go 
to Minneapolis to sing in Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony with the Minneapolis 
Symphony. On April 18 and 20 she 
will sing in Vardell’s “The Inimitable 
Lover’ and  Beethoven’s incidental 
music to ‘Egmont’ at the Ann Arbor 
Festival. 
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VIOLINIST 
“Playing touched by the flame of 
Singing Beauty.”—Phila. Inquirer. 
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Young American Pianist 
“An imaginative musicianship that is 
refreshingly youthful and at the same 


time bewilderingly mature.” 
‘ Steinway Piane 
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Mischa Elman Returns 
to S. Hurok Management 





Violinist’s Resumption of Relations 
with Impresario Marks Latter’s 25th 
Anniversary in Field 

Marking the end of a quarter of a 
century as an impresario, S. Hurok 
recently stated that Mischa Elman, vio- 





Mischa Elman 


linist, will appear under his manage- 
ment during the season of 1940-41. Mr. 
Hurok said, “I am more than happy 
that this occasion seals my twenty-fifth 
anniversary, because it means the re- 
sumption of management of one of the 
great artists who helped to cement my 
success.” 

Mr. Elman recently returned from a 
five-months’ circuit of South America 
and began his current season in the 
United States and Canada on Dec. 4 
with a recital in Montreal. During his 
non-sectarian refugee tour last Winter, 
the violinist gave forty recitals through- 
out the country. 





PHILADELPHIA HEARS 
LASCALA ‘RIGOLETTO’ 





Hilde Reggiani Makes Local Debut with 
Robert Weede and Jan Peerce 
in Male Leads 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 20.—A distinct- 
ive performance of Verdi’s ‘Rigoletto’ 
was presented by the Philadelphia La- 
Scala Opera Company in the Academy 
of Music on Jan. 13 before a vocifer- 
ously enthusiastic audience which filled 
the house. Giuseppe Bamboschek con- 
ducted and the cast was unusually well- 
balanced as to the principal roles, Hilda 
Reggiani of the Metropolitan Opera 
appearing as Gilda; Robert Weede as 
Rigoletto, and Jan Peerce as the Duke. 

Making a Philadelphia debut, Miss 
Reggiani scored a remarkable success 
and is to be credited as among the best 
Gildas in recent operatic annals here. 

Mr. Weede, who has been warmly 
praised in previous local appearances 
as Rigoletto, was even more impressive 
at the performance under consideration, 
his portrayal having gained in dramatic 
breadth and force. Mr. Peerce, too, 
was the recipient of a hearty tribute. 

The other roles were capably taken by 
Nino Ruisi, Sparfucile; Lillian Mar- 
chetto, Maddalena; Benjamin Grobani, 
Monterone; Virginia Blair, Giovanna; 
and Theodore Bayer, Adeline Nacarelli, 
Cinstanzo Sorvino, Blakeley Ritter, 


Marie Dougherty, and Theodore Czer- 
winski. 


W. E. S.”° 
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PHILADELPHIA HAILS 
AMANSKY AND ELMAN 


Former Sings Ravel Work With 
Orchestra Under Ormandy— 
Latter Plays Concertos 

PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 20.—A program 
of notable interest engaged Eugene Or- 
mandy and the Philadelphia Orchestra 
at the concerts of Jan. 5 and 6 with 
Selma Amansky, soprano, as soloist: 

‘Herzliebster Jesu’ from “The Saint Matthew 


PORE cccrcccccoevcccscenses Bach-O’Connell 
Symphony No. 5, in B Filat.......... Bruckner 
‘The Swan of Tuonela’.........scccsses Sibelius 


‘Sheherezade,’ for Voice and Orchestra. .Ravel 
Selma Amansky 

Rumanian Rhapsody’ No. 1..........+- Enesco 

Mr. O’Connell’s orchestral version of 
the Bach chorale observes Bach’s har- 
monization and his treatment indicates 
moderation and taste. 

Bruckner’s large-scaled and impressive 
symphony was given a reading which 
established Dr. Ormandy as its masterful 
and authoritative interpreter, the exposi- 
tion signifying his thorough grasp and 
knowledge of the design and substance 
of the score, his conviction of its merits, 
and his faith, at least, in the powers and 
inspiration of a composer whose status 
as a symphonist is still a matter of much 
controversy. The splendid publication 
set forth Bruckner’s music most effec- 
tively. Especially admirable was the 
statement of the second movement 
(Adagio) in which the nobility of con- 
ception found eloquent expression. 

Selma Amansky (in private life, Mrs. 
Saul Caston, wife of the orchestra’s as- 
sistant conductor and first trumpet), 
scored a marked success in Ravel’s 
‘Sheherezade’, with fine accompani- 
ments by Dr. Ormandy and the orches- 
tra. The soloist’s vocalism in quality 
and technique was highly gratifying and 
was advantageously employed in artistic 
projections of the three songs in the 
cycle. The flute obbligato in ‘La Flute 
enchantée’ (second of the group), was 
expertly played by William M. Kincaid. 


Elman Plays Two Concertos 

Making a single appearance as soloist 
with the orchestra, Mischa Elman was 
heard in two concertos at the fifth con- 
cert in the Monday evening series, on 
Jan. 15, Dr. Ormandy conducting. The 
eminent violinist was in top form, and 
commanded prolonged applause from a 
near-capacity audience, particularly 
after his sterling exposition of the solo 
part in Mendelssohn’s E Minor Con- 
certo—the other work in which he mani- 
fested his art being a relatively unfa- 
miliar, but highly pleasing, Concerto in 
G Minor by Vivaldi. In both works Dr. 
Ormandy provided excellent accompani- 
ments. 

The program also included Beetho- 
ven’s ‘Leonore’ Overture No. 3; J. C. 
Bach’s delightful Sinfonia in B Flat, 
and Ravel’s ‘Daphnis and Chloe’ Suite 
No. 2. Each had an interpretation ap- 
propriate to style and material. 

A ‘Concert for Youth’ with Dr. Or- 
mandy conducting, attracted the usual 
capacity audience on Jan. 17, Robert 
Cornman, fifteen-year-old pianist, being 
the soloist and disclosing more than or- 
dinary attainments in technique and 
tone in Liszt’s E Flat Concerto. The 
purely orchestral works were the ‘Mini- 
ature Suite’ by J. C. Smith-McDonald; 
Dvorak’s ‘New World’ Symphony; Za- 
dor’s ballet-suite ‘The Machine Man’ 
and the Prelude to Act III of Wagner’s 
‘Lohengrin’. An extra was the scherzo 
‘Heavenly Children at Play’ by Frances 
McCollin. In keeping with youth con- 
cert custom, there was the usual “com- 
munity sing”. Wutt1am E. Smita 








SINGING FAMILY PLANS NEW TOUR 


The Trapp Family Choir, the Wife, Five Daughters, and Two Sons of Baron Georg Von Trapp, 
Conducted by Dr. Franz Wasner, Which Will Make a United States Concert Tour Next Season 


The Trapp Family Choir will begin a 
tour of the United States in the Fall of 
1940 under the management of the Met- 
ropolitan Musical Bureau. Their pro- 
gram includes A Cappella singing of 
classic and romantic composers, and a 


group played on ancient “block-flutes” ; 
also folksongs and mountain calls sung 
in authentic costumes. The tour will 
include three gala concerts in New York 
just before Christmas. The group is 
conducted by Dr. Franz Wasner. 








MANY RECITALS VARY 
PHILADELPHIA FARE 


Visiting Artists, Club Events and 
Lecture-Recitals Add to 
Fortnight’s Music 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 20.—In splen- 
did voice, Marian Anderson elicited the 
plaudits of a large audience in the Acad- 
emy of Music on Jan. 4. Martin Lisan, 
pianist, played in Presser Auditorium 
on Jan. 5. Piano works by Debussy, 
Schonberg, Berg, Bartok, Stravinsky, 
and others formed the program for a 
lecture-recital by Irma Volpe in the 
Settlement Music School on Jan. 2; the 
subject was ‘Evolution Toward Modern 
Music’. 

Arthur Lannutti conducted the Na- 
tional Youth Administration Orchestra 
on Jan. 8. Yolanda Picucci, gifted 
flutist, was soloist. Robert Weede, bari- 
tone, was guest-artist at a Matinee 
Musical Club concert in the Bellevue- 
Stratford ballroom on Jan. 9, replacing 
Eyvind Laholm, scheduled but unable 
to appear. Also participating were Vir- 
ginia MacWatters, soprano; Katherine 
Welch, contralto, and Helen Weisz 
Leider, violinist. 

The Fortnightly Club, Henry Gordon 
Thunder conducting, was heard in the 
Academy of Music on Jan. 11. Soloists 
were Virginia MacWatters, soprano, 
and Robert W. Turner, bass. 


Virgil Fox Gives Recital 


A Philadelphia Music Club program 
in the Bellevue-Stratford on Jan. 16 en- 
listed the participation of Clara Zager, 
violinist; Betty Bentley Beatty, pianist; 
Lawrence Gray, baritone, and several 
other singers and instrumentalists. 

Genia Robinor, pianist, played at the 
Settlement Music School on Jan. 17. 

Expert skill and virtuosity distin- 
guished a recital by Virgil Fox, organ- 
ist, in Overbrook Presbyterian Church 
on Jan. 17. Other recent recitals 
brought programs by Florence Rosen- 
sweig, violinist, and Helen Rosensweig, 
pianist, and by Gertrude Traubel, 
soprano. 





WILLIAM E. SMITH. 


MEISTERSINGER SUNG 
FOR PHILADELPHIANS 


Schorr, Rethberg, Maison, Olitzki 
and Branzell Heard Under 
Erich Leinsdorf 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 20.—Wagner’s 
‘Die Meistersinger,’ with Erich Leins- 
dorf conducting, was presented by the 
Metropolitan Opera Company in the 
Academy of Music on Jan. 9. The pro- 
duction, hailed by a capacity audience, 
gave its resourceful and well-ordered 
service to Wagner’s masterpiece, the 
presence of Friedrich Schorr as Hans 
Sachs contributing in no small measure 
to the success and pleasure of the per- 
formance. 

As on former occasions, Mr. Schorr 
realized his sensitively developed and 
artistically expressive portrayal as the 
cobbler-poet of old Nurnberg. René 
Maison, replacing Charles Kullman, 
was the Walther, and proved more-than- 
pleasing in voice and action. 





Marlowe Sings David 


Elisabeth Rethberg as Eva disclosed 
anew the fine vocalism and musical feel- 
ing associated with her art as a singer, 
and Karin Branzell as Magdalene ful- 
filled the requirements of the role with 
her accustomed excellence. The David 
was Anthony Marlowe, who appeared 
in place of Karl Laufkoetter, originally 
announced. As Beckmessner, Walter 
Olitzki accomplished a notable delinea- 
tion. Appearing for the first time in this 
city, Mr. Olitzki impressed most favor- 
ably. Norman Cordon as Pogner was 
admirably qualified vocally and in stage 
presence, and Julius Huehn as Kothner 
was well cast. The other ‘Meistersingers’ 
were: Max Altglass, Nicholas Massue, 
Lodovico Oliviero, Giordano Paltrinieri, 
Louis D’Angelo, George Cehanovsky, 
Douglas Beattie, and John Gurney. Mr. 
Cehanovsky also did a nice bit of char- 
terization as the Night Watchman. 


Mr. Leinsdorf conducted ably. Es- 
pecially noteworthy was his direction 
of the music of the second and final acts. 


WittraAM E. SMITH 
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Maria Gambarelli Offers 
New Dance at Metropolitan 





Gives ‘Spiritual Triumph of Thais’ at 
Gala Concert—Dances in First 
‘Louise’ of Present Season 
Maria Gambarelli, premiere danseuse 
of the Metropolitan Opera, gave one of 
her original creations at the Metropoli- 





Maria Gambarelli 
tan Opera House at the Sunday evening 


gala concert on Jan. 21. The work is 
entitled ‘The Spiritual Triumph of 
Thais’ and the choreography is to the 
music of the ‘Meditation’ from the Mas- 
senet opera. In the work, Mme. Gam- 
barelli portrays Thais, who, after an 
internal struggle, renounces the world 
and takes the veil. 

Mme. Gambarelli also danced in the 
‘Crowning of the Muse’ in the Mont- 
marte Carnival Scene in the first per- 
formance this season of Charpentier’s 
opera ‘Louise’, which had Grace Moore 
in the title role and René Maison as 
Julien. The opera was given as a benefit 
for the French Benevolent Hospital and 
Society. The choreography of the dance 
is by Boris Romanoff, ballet master of 
the Metropolitan Opera. 

Mme. Gambarelli, now under contract 
to the Arthur Judson Division of 
Columbia Concerts Corporation, is pre- 
paring a special program of original 
creations which will be danced by her 
for the first time when she goes on tour. 


EZIO PINZA IS SOLOIST 
WITH TRENTON SYMPHONY 








Sings Music by Mussorgsky and Mozart 
Under Baton of Guglielmo 
Sabatini 

TRENTON, N. J., Jan. 20.—The Tren- 
ton Symphony, Guglielmo Sabatini con- 
ducting, gave the third concert of its 
present season in Memorial Hall, Stacy 
Park, on Jan. 16. An attractive pro- 
gram, distinguished by the presence of 

zio Pinza, noted Metropolitan Opera 
bass, as soloist, was enthusiastically 
received by a large audience. 

Mr. Pinza brought the full service of 
his splendid vocal resources and inter- 
pretative artistry to two Mozart arias, 
‘Qui Sdegno non s’accende’ from ‘Il 
Flauto Magico’ and ‘Madamina il Cata- 
logo’ from ‘Don Giovanni’, and to 
‘Boris’s Monologue’ from ‘Mussorgsky’s 
‘Boris Godunoff’, winning fervent and 
prolonged applause. Fine accompani- 
ments were provided by Mr. Sabatini. 

The principal orchestral work was 
Mendelssohn’s ‘Italian’ Symphony, Mr. 
Sabatini’s reading affording gratifying 
features in conception and exposition 
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with the orchestra excellent in its spirit 
and response. Another effective con- 
tribution to the pleasure of the evening 
was Benjamin Britten’s suite ‘Soirees 
Musicales’ (subtitled ‘Five Movements 
from Rossini’). The work disclosed an 
artfully fabricated orchestral texture, en- 
joyable and melodious music. The over- 
ture to Glinka’s ‘Russlan and Ludmilla’ 
completed the program. W. E. S. 


Ballet Theatre Opens 


(Continued from page 5) 

a work of exquisite style and imagination, 
conceived in the purest traditions of dance. 
The Chausson Poéme has just the right 
touch of poignant longing and nostalgia. 
Mr. Tilor’s ballet, first produced in Lon- 
don in 1936, is set at a party given by a 
woman about to enter upon a marriage of 
convenience, in the desperate attempt to bid 
farewell one last time to her lover. Among 
the guests is the woman who has been her 
financé’s mistress, and there is an under- 
current of tragedy throughout the whole 
work, Viola Essen and Karen Conrad 
danced the two women beautifully, and Mr. 
Tudor and Hugh Laing were wholly ad- 
mirable as the husband-to-be and the 
lover, with members of the company as- 
sisting in lesser roles. Not only is Mr. 
Tudor a fine choreographer but also a 
splendid director, for there was an other- 
worldly grace and finish in the perform- 
ance of ‘Jardin’ which set a new level for 
the company. The music was rather ragged, 
but will doubtless grow smoother at later 
performances, Zasha Fishberg played the 
solo violin and Mr. Smallens conducted. 
The costumes designed by Raymond Sovey 
after Hugh Stevenson’s sketches, were 
beautiful. Certainly no finer ballet has been 
seen here in many years. 

‘Goyescas’, with choreography by Jose 
Fernandez, who took the leading male role, 
and a score based upon the music of Gra- 
nados, is a simple tale of happy reunion 
after separation. Monna Montes was the 
heroine, Donna Maria, and a large cast 
appeared in minor roles. The principal in- 
terest in this rather tenuous work lies in 
the sumptuous costumes and scenery; de- 
signed by Nicholas De Molas. Harold 
Byrns conducted. Both ballets were ex- 
tremely well received. 


‘Swan Lake’ Is Given 


‘Swan Lake’, one of the ballet’s hardiest 
perennials, and rightly so, made its entry 
into the Ballet Theatre repertoire on the 
evening of Jan. 16 in a version by Anton 
Dolin, which, according to a program note, 
followed the reconstruction produced by 
Diaghileff in 1924. Patricia Bowman 
danced the Queen of the Swans; Mr. Dolin 
the unfortunate prince, and Hugh Laing the 
Prince’s Friend. The performances were 
technically brilliant, but they had a certain 
edge, perhaps owing to the fact that Mr. 
Smallens conducted the music at a breath- 
less pace. Nor was the scenery as satisfac- 
tory as Mr. Tack’s setting of ‘Sylphides’, 
for there was no lake, but only a blue back- 
ground which made the stage seem smaller 
than it is. One missed passages which have 
become familiar in other performances of 
the ballet, especially the Pas de Trois, and, 
above all, that elegance and aristocracy of 
style for which no amount of technical 
achievement is a substitute. The audience 
recalled both Miss Bowman and Mr. Dolin 
many times, and it loved the silly Pas de 
Quatre, as audiences always do, and made 
the cygnets take three bows. ‘The Great 
American Goof’ and ‘Voices of Spring’ 
were repeated. 








Spalding Is Soloist with Boston 
Symphony 

Albert Spalding, violinist, resumed 
his touring schedule in Boston on Jan. 
29 and 30 in two appearances with the 
Boston Symphony, playing the Brahms 
Concerto. Mr. Spalding will visit many 
cities during the late Winter and Spring 
and his bookings include: Syracuse, 
Bethlehem, Pa.; Toronto; Huntington, 
W. Va.; Rockford, Houston, Lafayette, 
La.; New Orleans, La.; Milledgeville, 
Ga.; Wilmington, N. C.; Kalamazoo and 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


DETROIT SYMPHONY 
ENLISTS GARBOUSOVA 


’Cellist Plays Haydn Concerto 
Under Franco Ghione—Hain 
Sings Herbert Airs 


Detroit, Jan. 20.— The audience 
which attended the regular subscription 
concert of the Detroit Symphony on 
Jan. 4 in Masonic Temple, rose to its 
feet in homage to Franco Ghione’s in- 
terpretation of the Sibelius tone poem 
‘Finlandia’, which concluded one of the 
finest concerts given by the orchestra 
this season. 

The tribute, of course, was in part 
Finland’s, but it is conceivable that in 
any event the playing of Sibelius’s best 
loved work would have moved the audi- 
ence irresistibly, coming as it did at the 
end of a particularly colorful and well 
delivered program. 

Raya Garbousova, ’cellist, as guest 
artist, played the Haydn Concerto in D, 
and won an ovation, which she gra- 
ciously shared with the orchestra. The 
Bach Toccata and Fugue in C, which 
opened the program, and Debussy’s 
‘Iberia’ Suite, completed the program. 





Tennyson Cancels Engagement 


On Jan. 15, the Saturday night popu- 
lar concert, directed by Victor Kolar, 
was devoted to the works of Victor 
Herbert, with William Hain, tenor, and 
Jascha Schwarzman, of the orchestra’s 
‘cello section, as soloists. At the last 
moment, Jean Tennyson, soprano, who 
was scheduled to sing several excerpts 
from Herbert’s light operas, had to can- 
cel her appearance because of an attack 
of laryngitis. Among the Herbert num- 
bers played by the orchestra and sung 
by Hain were ‘Kiss in the Dark’, ‘Ah, 
Sweet Mystery of Life’, march from 
‘Babes in Toyland’ and selections from 
‘The Fortune Teller’. Schwarzman 
chose Herbert’s Second ’Cello Concerto 
for his contribution. Excerpts from 
‘Eileen’ and ‘Natoma’, concluded the 
program of Herbert’s works. The con- 
cert closed with a slow, sad composi- 
tion by Kolar titled ‘In Memory of a 
Friend’, and dedicated to Herbert. 

J. D. CALLAGHAN 





Hofmann to Be Soloist with Kansas 
City Philharmonic 

Following his appearances with the 

Kansas City Philharmonic on Feb. 1 

and 2, when he will play the Schu- 
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JOINS NBC ARTISTS SERVICE 
Richard Bonelli, Baritone of the Metropolitan 
Opera, Who Has Also Sung with the Chicago, 
San Francisco and Other Opera Companies 
and Has Concertized Widely, Has Joined the 

NBC Artists Service 





mann A Minor Concerto, Josef Hof- 
mann will resume his cross-country re- 
cital tour. Among cities in which he 
will appear in the late Winter and 
early Spring are: San Antonio, Hous- 
ton, Montgomery, Knoxville, Scranton, 
Baltimore, Norwalk, Rochester, De- 
troit, Toledo, Cleveland, Jamestown, 
N. Y.; Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
Dr. Hofmann will give his only New 
York recital in Carnegie Hall on 
March 3. 





Grace Moore to Sing in Cuba and Hawaii 

Grace Moore will make first visits to 
Cuba and Hawaii this Spring for con- 
certs. The Metropolitan Opera soprano 
will go to Havana in March after sev- 
eral recitals in Florida and will go to 
Honolulu in April. 





Silvio and Isabel Scionti Appear with 
Youngstown Symphony 

Youncstown, Jan. 20.—Silvio and 
Isabel Scionti, duo-pianists, were solo- 
ists at the second subscription concert 
of the Youngstown Symphony, con- 
ducted by Michael Ficocelli. They 
played Mozart’s E Flat Concerto and a 
group of two-piano solo works by Cha- 
brier, Castelnuovo-Tedesco, Arensky 
and Strauss-Chasins. 








DANIEL GREGORY MASON 
ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
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THE WALTER W. NAUMBURG 
MUSICAL FOUNDATION 


Directors 


ERNEST HUTCHESON 
LOUIS PERSINGER 
ELSIE M. B. NAUMBURG 


will award 


NEW YORK DEBUT RECITALS, SEASON 1940-41 
TO SINGERS, PIANISTS, VIOLINISTS, VIOLONCELLISTS 


The entire expenses of each recital will be defrayed by the Foundation 


The 16th Annual Series of Competitive Auditions will be held in New York 
City during the month of March, 1940, and will be open to concert soloists 
who have not yet given a New York recital reviewed by critics. Candidates 
must not be over 30 years of age. The Foundation does not pay traveling 


Application blanks giving full information may be obtained from 


MRS. ANNA C. MOLYNEAUX, 9 East 59th Street, New York City 


Formal application, inciuding a recital program, any part of which the candidate Is prepared to perform 
at the auditions, and a letter of recommendation from a teacher, music school, or musician of acknowledged 
standing, must be filed not later than February 28, 1940. 


WALTER W. NAUMBURG 
WILLEM WILLEKE 
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above the pitch, but this was completely 
eliminated as the recital proceeded. The 
Brahms and Strauss Lieder programmed 
were set forth with admirably sustained 
tone and excellent interpretative discern- 
ment, qualities further exemplified in the 
added ‘Mit deinen blauen Augen’ by 
Strauss and ‘On a Lonely Forest Pathway’ 
by Griffes. 

Mr. Darwin's dramatic propensities were 
revealed to special advantage in the ‘Er- 
nani’ aria, while the additional tests of ver- 
satility afforded by the two groups of songs 
in English were met with equally convinc- 
ing results, The audience responded with 
special warmth to the Carpenter, Warlock 
and Charles songs and the humorously pro- 
jected “Travel Light’ by Schroeder, which 
it insisted upon hearing a second time. 
While in the course of the program there 
were gaps from time to time in preserv- 
ing the mood intact, all of the singer’s 
interpretations were marked by _ well- 
planned and well-poised phrasing. Edwin 
McArthur’s accompaniments were of a 
somewhat variable quality. 


Lhevinne Plays in Town Hall Series 
Josef Lhevinne, pianist. Town Hall, Jan. 
10, evening: 
Sonata, Op. 8la (‘Les adieux’)...... widen 


Barcarolle; Valse in A Fiat, 
RS BC Rarer Chopin 


Variations on a Theme by Paganini...Brahms 
‘La soirée dans Grénade’; ‘Feux 
SE ‘psciurdcasas iaenbeee 66440ane Debussy 
‘Premiére valse oubliée’; ‘Feux follets’: 
Ee CGS. bi céunidvsceccssocéocese Liszt 


Appearing i in the Town Hall Endowment 
Series in place of the previously announced 
Benny Goodman orchestra, Mr. Lhevinne 
offered a program built around the Paga- 
nini-Brahms Variations, in response to the 
clamorous demand for them created by the 
sensational performance he had given of 
them at Carnegie Hall a few weeks earlier. 

If the variations were not played with 
quite the same exciting abandon on this 
occasion they were nevertheless tossed off 
with a nonchalance combined with mechan- 
ical perfection that held the audience un- 
der a hypnotic spell. Mr. Lhevinne elected 
to play eight from Book 1 and all but two 
from the second book, and there was again 
something uncanny in the way their formid- 
able difficulties dissolved into nonexistence 
under his deft fingers. The fluidity of the 
continuous double notes in the very first 
variation, the graciousness of the andante 
No. 11, also of the first book, and the ethe- 
real delicacy of No. 8 and the incredible 
speed with clarity of the final presto of 
Book 2 placed these variations among the 
outstanding moments of the work. And 
even though in the octave variation, No. 
13 of Book 1, the pianist, for some reason, 
substituted “straight” octaves for the glis- 
sando scale passages, the result was no whit 
the less amazing. 

The ultimate in technical finesse and the 
injection of sundry unusual effects made 
Debussy’s ‘Fireworks’ a similarly unique 
experience, and to the same class of “super- 
performances” belonged Mr. Lhevinne’s 
playing of both the ‘Feux follets’ and ‘La 
Campanella’ of Liszt. In the first group 
of all the pianist was not in a very com- 
municative mood in either the Beethoven 
sonata or the Chopin ballade, but the Bar- 
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BRILLIANT TWELVE YEAR OLD PIANIST 
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Recitalists of Fortnight Well Attended 











Margaret Sittig Adele Marcus 


carolle was played with noteworthy fluency 
and tonal charm, 


Adele Marcus Reappears in Recital 
Adele Marcus, pianist. Town Hall, Jan. 
13, evening: 


Sonata in D Major K. 576............ Mozart 
Sonata in F Minor, Op. 5........ vara Brahms 
SME nc cndcaé ck nmeceuacaennedaes aeine Falla 


‘Quejas o la maja y el Ruisefior’..Granados 
Three ‘Surrealist Afterludes’, from Suite 
for Piano: ‘Catch as catch can’; ‘Per- 
sonage throwing a stone at a bird’; 
‘Mama, Papa is wounded’....Harold Triggs 


Pree OR Bikncbavenet se catactas Shostakovich 
Prelude in E Flat Minor, Op. 

> | utdetetbeaheca <bso0exen0oves Rachmaninoff 
pe ae a er ry Prokofieff 


In her playing of this program Miss 
Marcus once more disclosed the highly de- 
veloped technical facility that she has dem- 
onstrated in times past and that enables 
her to negotiate formidable technical pas- 
sages with ease, and her prowess com- 
manded instant recognition on the part of 
her large audience. Interpretatively, she 
revealed a marked predilection for the 
music of latter-day composers. 

The novelties of the program for her 
New York audience were the three ‘Sur- 
realist Afterludes’ by Harold Triggs, 
which, despite their ominous title, proved 
to be piquantly humorous essays in musical 
satire inspired by paintings by Picabia, 
Miro and Tanguy. The pianist played them 
with obvious relish and so vividly conveyed 
their essence to her hearers that the latter 
would gladly have had a repetition. There 
was similar vitality in her response to the 
Spanish and Russian compositions. The 
Rachmaninoff prelude, one of the most 
difficult compositions in double notes, was 
dispatched with notable fluency, clarity and 
speed, while the rhythmic pulsation of the 
Falla ‘Andaluza’ was maintained with un- 
flagging verve and zest. 

The Brahms sonata, on its part, demands 
greater flights of the imagination and 
deeper penetration emotionally and poet- 
ically than would seem to be embraced in 
the recitalist’s equipment as yet, while more 
sensitive nuancing and more bubbling buoy- 
ancy are needed for a Mozart sonata than 
the one chosen received on this occasion. 
The program was lengthened by extra 
numbers at the end. “ied 


Margaret Sittig Heard in Violin Recital 

Margaret Sittig gave a violin recital in 
the Carnegie Chamber, Music Hall, on the 
afternoon of Jan. 11, with Frederick Sit- 
tig at the piano. Her program included 
Pietro Castrucci’s Concerto in G Minor, 
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Yoichi Hiraoka 


Enya Gonzalez 


Grieg’s C Minor Sonata, Mozart’s Con- 
certo in E Flat Major, and a final group 
consisting of Maud Powell’s setting of 
‘Deep River’, Kreisler’s ‘La Gitana’, a 
Heifetz arrangement of a Prokofieff Ga- 
votte, and Juon’s Berceuse and Swedish 
Dance. A cordial audience of goodly pro- 
portions was present. M. 


Philippine Soprano Sings in Town Hall 
Enya Gonzalez, soprano; Carlo Edwards, 


accompanist. Town Hall, Jan. 15, evening. 

Six Spanish Christmas Songs....Joaquin Nin 
EE Enns na cinkhididediesinednnea Mozart 
‘In einem Garten’, ‘Spaziergang’, ‘Goldene 

Wiegen schwingen’, ‘Schlummerliedchen’, 

TE oc ccvcavanessacdseeenes Erich Wolff 
EL inane een sanpusadeces A. Walter Kramer 
‘Berceuse’, ‘Ripe Apples’.......... Mary Howe 
‘Yards and Yards of Sunlight’..Pietro Cimara 
‘The Wild Rose Blooms’........ Clara Edwards 
EE. «63s céncanesseentan F. Santiago 


*‘Walay Angay ang Camingao’, ‘Chitchiritchit’ 
Philippine Folk Songs 

‘Romanza’, ‘Tu Pupila es Azul’, ‘Rima’ 
Turina 

Miss Gonzales is not new to New York 
music lovers. This was her second Town 
Hall recital, and for the past two seasons 
she has sung with the San Carlo Opera 
Company. The program, however, in- 
cluded works that were new, and her in- 
terpretations were often of rare quality. 
The opening six Christmas songs by Nin 
were among the works heard for the first 
time here. They are simple, melodically 
charming, and enhanced by a variety of 
fascinating rhythms, They were tastefully 
sung. 

On this occasion the Philippine soprano 
did her best work in songs not demanding 
dramatic impact. In these she evidenced a 
delightful control of fluid, even singing, 
with particularly pleasing, clear high tones. 
In the Mozart and Wolff songs she tended 
toward edginess and to an unfortunate vi- 
brato, but in the Spanish and Philippine 
works there was seldom a trace of either 
flaw. The American group was _intelli- 
gently sung, and the closing Turina songs 
were among the most satisfying on the 
unusual program. Mr. Edwards’s accom- 
paniments were sensitive and imaginative. 


Luboshutz and Nemenoff Play Novelties 
Pierre Luboshutz and Genia Nemenoff, 
duo-pianists. Town Hall, Jan. 16, evening: 


Overture to “The Marriage of Figaro’ 
Mozart-Conus 


Allegro Maestoso................. Vivaldi- Bach 
(arranged by, Philipp) 
‘Les reverences nuptials’ ckecenones Boismortier 


Chorale-Prelude, ‘Ach wie fliichtig’..J. S. Bach 
(arranged by Boris Goldovsky) 


ae ee ere ozart 
COMCETIO 2. scccvevcccccvoees Vittorio Giannini 
‘Valse tragique’, on a poem by Oscar Wilde 


Felix Fox 

‘Coronation’ Scene from ‘Boris Godunoff’ 
Mussorgsky 
es iia on cure wba ve pa ea abe César Cui 
‘Capriccio espagiiol’........ Rimsky-Korsakoff 


For their annual Town Hall concert Mr. 
Luboshutz and Mme. Nemenoff had ar- 
ranged a program of unhackneyed interest, 
with but one work, the Mozart sonata, to 
represent the standard repertoire of music 
written originally for two pianos. There 
were first performances of two novelties, 
dedicated to them, the Giannini concerto 
and the Fox waltz, while the remaining 
numbers were all transcriptions, four of 
them, those of the Boismortier, Mussorg- 
sky, Cui and Rimsky-Korsakoff pieces, be- 
ing the work, and the skillfully accom- 
plished work, of Mr. Luboshutz. The ar- 


rangement of the Mussorgsky ‘Coronation’ 





Luboshutz and 
Nemenoff 


Hugh Ross 


Scene is easily the third of this music that 
has been used by two-piano playing teams 
and it is perhaps the most effective. 

The new Giannini opus, designed in three 
short movements, proved to be a work 
of straightforward melodic appeal. It is 
fluent and suave and “grateful” and it pro- 
vides opportunity for rich and colorful 
sonorities, while at the same time it 
abounds in echoing suggestions of Strauss, 
Wagner, Chopin and Liszt. The piano 
team, acting as its god-parents, played it 
with -obvious conviction and great zest, 
presenting it in what was undoubtedly the 
most advantageous light, and turned the 
applause over to the composer, who was 
present. The other new work was Felix 
Fox’s ‘Valse tragique’, a short composition 
in nostalgic Viennese mood, with a turn 
of a recurrent phrase that brought “Two 
Hearts in Waltz Time’ to fore in one’s 
conscious memory. 

The playing of the team reached and 
maintained a high standard of well-coér- 
dinated two-piano ensemble. It was tech- 
nically clean and facile and it disclosed a 
complete unanimity of interpretative aims. 
The tone of both players was limpid in 
fleet-fingered passage work, as in the Mo- 
zart numbers, and of good quality in gen- 
eral, though somewhat less than completely 
satisfactory in the Bach and Vivaldi-Bach 
pieces. Outstanding moments of the recital 
were the Mozart overture, the charming 
and unfamiliar Boismortier tidbit and the 
‘Boris Godunoff’ scene. Neither the Cui 
nor the Rimsky-Korsakoff music quite jus- 
tified its transmutation. & 


Hugh Ross Conducts Schola Cantorum 
in Mozart Mass 


It has long been apparent that the Schola 
Cantorum and its enterprising conductor, 
Hugh Ross, are an important and indis- 
pensable part of New York’s musical life, 
and on the evening of Jan, 9 they again 
put music lovers in their debt by giving the 
first local performance of Mozart’s oes 
Mass in C Minor in Carnegie Hall. Sixty 
members of the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony provided the orchestral accom- 
paniment, and the quartet of soloists in- 
cluded Marguerite Kozenn, soprano, who 
made her American debut on this occasion ; 
Harriet Henders, soprano; Hardesty John- 
son, tenor; and Mark Love, bass. 

The Mass has a chequered history. Con- 
ceived by Mozart as an offering of thanks 
for his marriage with Constanze Weber, 
it was only partially completed, and, pieced 
out with excerpts from earlier works, was 
first performed in Salzburg in 1783. Some- 

(Continued on page 27) 
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time later Mozart used parts of the Mass 
for an Italian cantata, ‘Davidde Penitente’, 
and thus doomed the original work. It lay 
forgotten for generations, until in 1901 it 
was restudied and performed in the Peters- 
kirche in Dresden under Alois Schmitt, 
who searched out the original parts of the 
work and substituted sections from other 
Mozart masses where it was necessary. 

Parts of the mass, notably the ‘Kyrie’, 
‘Gratias’, ‘Qui Tollis’, ‘Sanctus’ and the 

senedictus’, rank with the greatest mas- 
terpieces of religious music. And the per- 
formance, apart from occasional muddiness 
of ensemble, was of the highest excellence, 
both on the part of the chorus and the 
soloists. Mme. Kozenn sang with excep- 
tional authority, and though her tone qual- 
ity was rough at times and the voice a bit 
unwieldy, she surmounted the prodigious 
difficulties of the music with technical bril- 
liance and musicianship. 

Miss Henders was completely at home 
in the solo of the ‘Kyrie’ and in the ‘Et in- 
carnatus est’, and the warmth and_plas- 
ticity of her voice were delightful. There 
are not many singers who have the vocal 
agility to cope with music of this sort. 
What performers Mozart must have had at 
his disposal! Mr. Johnson was a model of 
taste in his singing and Mr. Love filled his 
relatively small role in the performance 
well. Altogether this was a rare experi- 
ence. May there be many more such. S. 


Yoichi Hiraoka Gives Xylophone Recital 
in Town Hall 


Yoichi Hiraoka, the amazingly adept 
xylophone player who appeared in the 
Town Hall last year, gave a recital in the 
same auditorium on the evening of Jan. 14. 
Having accepted the instrument as one via- 
ble for concert performance, nothing but 
praise can be said of Mr. Hiraoka’s vir- 
tuosity with it. He drew incredible grada- 
tions of sound and tone color in arrange- 
ments of Handel’s E Major Sonata, and 
took part in a Quartet in F by Mozart, 
the other three players being members of 
Phil-Sym String Quartet. There were 
other solo works by Mendelssohn, Grieg, 
Tchaikovsky, Strauss. Brahms and others. 
The audience applauded with enthusiasm 
throughout the evening. 


Busch and Serkin Give Penultimate 
Recital 


Adolf Busch, violinist. Rudolf Serkin, 
pianist. Town Hall, Jan. 3, evening: 

mamgth 1 A CR. SBR)... .siccssescareees Mozart 

Partita in D Minor (for violin alone)...Bach 

Piano Sonata in B Fiat, Op. 22.. . Beethoven 

Rondo, Op. 70 (violin and piano)....Schubert 

If further evidence had been needed that 
Adolf Busch and Rudolf Serkin stand 
practically alone in the mastery of their 
playing of violin and piano literature, this 
recital would have offered more than 
enough. For the two artists had elected to 
play a solo work each, as well as two in 
collaboration. It is rare that two mu- 
sicians of such stature devote themselves 
to chamber music; the rewards are richer 
artistically than materially. But though one 
would gladly have heard either of them in 
a miscellaneous program of solo works, it 
was even more pleasurable to hear them 
together, and to realize that their playing 
remains just as brilliant and profound 
when they join forces. 

Mozart’s Sonata (K. 526), composed in 
1787, only four years before his death, 
one of his profoundest. It is not so snaeth 
in the dimensions of the work, which re- 
main essentially those of the earlier so- 
natas, but in the strength of melodic line 
and harmonic development, that its peculiar 
power resides. The Andante, especially, 
has an uncanny nobility, yet it consists in 
essence, merely of an outlining of the tonic 
and dominant of D Major! A more perfect 
example of Mozart’s magical simplicity it 
would be hard to find, and the two artists 
played superbly. Mr. Busch brought the 
Bach Partita to a towering climax in the 
Chaconne. Not to be outdone, Mr. Serkin 
gave a beautifully integrated performance 


of the Beethoven B Flat Sonata, which is 
thickly written and treacherous for a pian- 
ist who does not possess a fine ear and ab- 
solutely independent fingers. Schubert’s 
Rondo brought the evening all too soon 
to a close. Let us hope that the enthusi- 
asm of their audiences will persuade the 
two artists to give another series soon. 
The present one will be concluded in Feb- 
ruary. >. 


Argentinita and Her Ensemble Offer 
Dance Recital 


A large audience, thickly sprinkled with 
dance lovers of Spanish and South Ameri- 
can origin, filled the Hollywood Theatre on 
the evening of Jan. 2 to welcome the return 
of Argentinita, with her associate dancers, 
Pilar Lopez and An- 
tonio Triana. Once 
more the excellent 
accompaniments were 
provided on _ the 
piano by Rogelio 
Machado and on the 
guitar by Carlos 
Montoya. The troupe 
appeared again the 
next night. 

Several new dances 
varied the program, 
among them a de- 
lightful duet by Ar- 
gentinita and An- 
tonio Triana, called 
‘El Piropo’ (‘The 
Compliment’), which 
was a model of 
sparkling humor. The 
‘Michoacan’, a song and dance of Mexico, 
served once more to set off Argentinita’s 
brilliant gifts as an informal entertainer. As 
a matter of fact, one wishes that one might 
see her and her fellow artists in a native 
café or courtyard, for they have preserved 
the intimacy of that atmosphere with aston- 
ishing skill. Many of the dances had to be 
repeated at once, including Mr. Triana’s 
superb ‘Polo’, to Albeniz’s music, one of 
the best bits of dancing of the evening. 
Both Argentinita and Pilar Lopez had new 
solos, Old favorites, like ‘El Cafe de Chini- 
tas’, the ‘Mazurkas’ from ‘La Verbena de 
la Paloma’, and the ‘Huayno’ found the 
audience as responsive as ever. The two 
accompanists were also heard as soloists. 
Most of the costumes were colorful and 
appropriate; a few could be deprived of 
some scarves and sashes to advantage. The 
zest and authenticity of this recital were 
very refreshing. 





Argentinita 


Giuseppe Moschetti, Organist, Makes 
Debut in Carnegie Hall 


Giuseppe Moschetti, organist, a fellow 
of the Royal Academy of Bologna, made 
his American debut in Carnegie Hall on 
the evening of Jan. 8. Naturally, the prin- 
cipal interest of the program was the 
player’s performance of Bach’s D Minor 
Toccata and Fugue which was delivered 
with a cleanly technique, especially the dif- 
ficult pedal passages. There were also a 
Prelude and Fugue in G Minor by Fresco- 
baldi, and the D Minor Concerto of Vi- 
valdi, as well as works by Franck, Schu- 
mann, Debussy and others. Mr. Moschetti 
showed himself a master of his instrument 
not only in the matter of dexterity but in 
the matter of taste, for he never descended 
to the tricks of registration and technique 
which are frequently indulged in by organ- 
ists. His audience was deeply interested 
throughout the program and awarded Mr. 
Moschetti well-earned applause. D. 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
Quartet Appears 


New York Philharmonic - Symphony 
String Quartet, Mishel Piastro and Willy 
Pogany, violins ; Zoltan Kurthy, viola; Jo- 
seph Schuster, cellist. Town Hall, Jan. 2, 
evening : 

Quartet in D, Op. 44, No. 1....... Mendelssohn 

Quartet in F Minor, Op. 95......... Beethoven 

Quartet in F. Op. 96 (‘American’)..... Dvorak 

It must be great fun for musicians who 
play together in a symphony orchestra to 
turn from the large-dimensioned scores to 
the transparent designs of chamber music. 
Messrs. Piastro, Pogany, Kurthy and 
Schuster, who are familiar as leaders in 
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the New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
string sections, opened their season with 
gusto, 

The program was out of the ordinary, 
for Mendelssohn’s quartets do not figure 
prominently in the repertoire these days. 
If somewhat slight in content and at times 
banal, they still have great polish and 
charm. The quartet played this music with 
a full, rich palette, but one could have wish- 
ed at times for more nuance and finish of 
detail. The Beethoven Quartet found them 
more in the vein, as did the melodious 
Dvorak work. It is not easy to change 
musical roles, and if the four orchestral 
players did not always seem entirely at 
home as chamber music interpreters, their 
musicianship was everywhere in evidence. 
A large and cordial audience was present 
to welcome their return. 


Hanya Holm and Group Present New 
Works 


Hanya Holm and her Dance Group gave 
a recital at the Adelphi Theatre on the 
evening of Jan. 7, introducing two new 
works, a ‘Dance of Introduction’ with 
music by Freda Miller, and ‘They Too Are 
Exiles’, with music by Vivian Fine. The 
program also included ‘Tragic Exodus’, 
from last season, “T'wo Primitive Rhythms’ 
and the humorous piece, a ‘Metropolitan 
Daily’. Miss Miller had the assistance of 
Herman Chaloff at a second piano, and the 
group aided in percussion and voice accom- 
paniment. 

The ‘Dance of Introduction’ revealed a 
talent for stage patterns. Miss Holm is at 
her best in working out straightforward 
designs of movement, as in the duet, quin- 
tet and trio of this work. Her vocabulary 
is narrow, but in this vein pleasing and gra- 
cious. “Tragic Exodus’ remains one of her 
best creaticns, though her dancers lack the 
vitality and technical accomplishment to do 
the work full justice. The new composi- 
tion, “They Too Are Exiles’, in which Miss 
Holm appears as ‘The Possesser’, com- 
plete with studded belt and _ tyrannical 
leer, and her group as the unhappy peo- 
ples, is distinctly amateurish. Undoubtedly 
sincere, it is too obviously propagandistic 
and too naive to bear weight either as dance 
or spiritual message. ‘Metropolitan Daily’, 
of which ‘Want Ads’ is the best section, 
amused this year’s audience as it did last 
year’s. The costumes and music left much 
to be desired. Miss Holm and her dancers 
were most heartily welcomed by a large 
audience, 


Simeon Bellison Plays with Perolé 
Quartet 

At the third concert of the four by Sid- 
ney Sukoenig and the Perolé Quartet, in 
the Carnegie Chamber Music Hall on the 
evening of Jan. 12, Simeon Bellison was 
guest artist, playing the clarinet part in 
Mendelssohn’s Quartet in A. The program 
began with the Mendelssophn B Minor 
Quartet and the final work was Brahms’s 
F Minor Piano Quintet, with Mr. Sukoenig 
and the Perolé organization. The work of 
the organization was notable for its unity 
throughout the program and the works 
were all presented in the best musical tra- 
dition, which evoked a ready response from 
the audience which filled the hall. D. 


Trio of New York Appears in New 
Friends Series 


Trio of New York. Carl Friedberg, pian- 
ist; Daniel Karpilowsky, violinist; Felix 


Salmond, ’cellist. Town Hall, Jan. 14, 
afternoon : 
Trio in C Minor, o Rivcbwha<dsunician Brahms 


co ek RA Rect Beethoven 


This was one of those rare occasions 
when audience and musicians seem united 
by a common absorption in the beauty of 
the music being played. Only artists of the 
first rank could have made it so unforget- 
table. There is playing which one thinks 
of as good, or brilliant, and proceeds to for- 
get, but this was an experience of a dif- 
ferent order. The technical mastery and 
the nobility of style with which the trio 
played the two masterpieces let this incom- 
parable music be appreciated at its full 
stature. 

It is a sad commentary on the general 
level of chamber music playing that per- 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Giuseppe Sturani 


Giuseppe Sturani, musical secretary of 
the Metropolitan Opera Association, died 
in his New York apartment following a 
heart attack, on Jan. 17. He was sixty- 
three years old. 

Mr. Sturani was born in Bologna, Italy, 
in 1877, and graduated at the Conservatory 
in his native city in 1899, although he had 
previously been heard in public as a solo 
violinist. He came to America in 1907, as 
a conductor in Oscar Hammerstein’s Man- 
hattan Opera Company, and when that 
organization was disbanded in 1910, re- 
turned to Italy, where he conducted opera 
for one year. In 1911, he joined the Metro- 
politan Opera, making his debut there 
with ‘Lucia di Lammermoor’, on Dec. 27, 
1911, the occasion being also the debut in 
the house of Luisa Tetrazzini. 

He remained with the Metropolitan for 
two seasons and then joined the Chicago 
Opera as conductor, remaining there until 
the end of the season of 1918-1919. Fol- 
lowing this he conducted in South America, 
Mexico, Spain and Portugal. In 1928, he 
re-joined the Metropolitan in the position 
which he held until his death. 

His widow, the former Ada Parenzo, 
and one brother, Cesare, survive. 





Kendall K. Mussey 


Kendall K. Mussey, director of the 
former New York Little Theatre Opera 
nn later known as the New York 
Opera Comique, died suddenly of a heart 
attack as he was leaving the offices of the 
Arden Galleries on Jan. 18. He had been 
director of the galleries since 1938, when 
his previous associate, Mrs. James C. 
Rogerson, also died suddenly there in 
June, 1938. He was fifty-four years old. 

Mr. Mussey was born in Elyria, Ohio, 
Nov. 6, 1885. He attended the conserva- 
tory of music at Oberlin College and later 
was graduated from the University of 
Michigan. In 1917, he became director of 
musical activities of Mayor Mitchel’s Com- 
mittee on National Defense, and the follow - 
ing year served in the War Camp Com- 
munity Service. At the close of the war 
he became director of the Brooklyn Settle- 
ment Music School, greatly enlarging its 
scope. In 1927, he organized the Little 
Theatre Opera Company, which during its 
first season gave its performances exclu- 
sively in the school’s theatre. Later, its 
scope was enlarged and after playing for a 
week in Brooklyn, the organization offered 
each work for a week at the Hecksher 
Theatre, New York. Susanne Fisher and 
Risé Stevens, both now of the Metropoli- 
tan, as well as other singers in other com- 
panies, had their first operatic experience 
with this organization. Mr. Mussey gave 
what is believed to have been the first 
American stage presentation of Bach’s 
‘Phoebus and Pan’, the first American 
performance in English of Smetana’s ‘The 
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Kendall K. Mussey 


Bartered Bride’ and Lortzing’s ‘Der Wild- 
schutz’ as well as important revivals of 
Offenbach’s ‘Orpheus in Hades’, Bizet’s 
‘Djamileh’ and a number of other operas. 
The company was disbanded in 1931. Mr. 
Mussey, who was unmarried, is survived 
by his father, Eugene K. Mussey of Dune- 
din, Fla. 





Dr. James Davies 
Minneapotts, Jan. 10.—Dr. James 
Davies, veteran music critic of the Minne- 
apolis Tribune, died at his home here on 





Dr. James Davies 


Jan. 7, after a long illness. He was sixty- 
nine years old. 

Born in Stockport, England, April 17, 
1870, he began his musical education as a 
choir boy and also played the trombone. He 
came to the United States as a boy, living 
in Holyoke and later Springfield, Mass. 
He entered Boston University, graduat- 
ing in 1900, and received his Master’s de- 
gree at the same institution in 1905. Dur- 
ing this time he sang in church choirs, 
also in light opera. He later went to the 
University of Leipzig where he lectured 
while still a student and from there re- 
turned to America to join the faculty of 
the University of Minnesota as instruc- 
tor in German in 1909. He acted as music 
critic first on the Minneapolis Daily News. 
He retired from the faculty of the Uni- 
versity in 1938. His wife, the former 
Grace Golden, whom he married in 1909, 
survives him, as do two sons and four 
daughters. r HH Sey 8 


Marie Van Cauteren 

Outve Hu, Ky., Jan. 20.—Marie Van 
Cauteren, former operatic soprano, and a 
member of the Metropolitan Opera about 
the turn of the century, died at the home 
of her niece, Mrs. Frank Prather, near 
here, on Jan. 16. She was eighty-three 
years old. Mme. Van Cauteren was a 
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formances such as these should come 
almost as a shock. But how many pianists 
are there who can make their instrument 
sing and breathe with the strings, as Mr. 
Friedberg does? The velvety pianissimos, 
the silvery quality of tone which he 
achieved in the upper octaves, above all the 
consistent refinement of his playing and its 
perfect control, were all marks of a great 
tradition. And it was a pleasure to mark 
the breadth and power of the strings, as 
in the opening of the andante of the Brahms 
Trio, where the two instruments sing to- 
gether independently from the piano. The 
rain and dampness of the day caused Mr. 
Karpilowsky some trouble with intonation, 
but it was of no moment. Since everything 
the trio played on this occasion was on the 
highest level both of music and perform- 
ance, there is no need to pick and choose. 
The artists were recalled many times. S. 


First of Three Evenings of Music of the 
Americas Given 


The first of three evenings devoted to 
Music of the Americas was given in the 
Little Theatre of the Master Institute on 
the evening of Jan. 17, by the institute in 
co-operation with the music education di- 
vision of the New York City WPA Music 
Project. Burle Marx, Brazilian compos- 
er-conductor, was guest of honor, and Gil- 
bert Chase, guest commentator. The pro- 
gram was devoted to music of Brazil, Mex- 
ico and Chile. Following an introductory 
talk by Mr. Chase, Miss Burton Howe, 
contralto, sang a group of songs in Por- 
tuguese and Spanish with guitar accom- 
paniment by Bernard Colletti. There were 
also works by H. Villa-Lobos, Enrico 
Soro, Daniel Ayala, Pablo Moncayo and 
Salvador Contreras. Those appearing 
were the Forum Quartet, Walter Eisenberg 
and Ahda Synajko, violins; Drago Jova- 
novich, viola, and Jesse Forstet, ‘cello; 
Mr. Eisenberg also offered solos accompa- 
nied by Isiah Seligman, and Ramon Gon- 
zales and Juan Rojas, flutist, were heard. 
Mr. Marx made an address on ‘Good Will 
Through Music’. N. 


League of Composers Opens Seven- 
teenth Season 

The League of Composers offered the 
first concert of its seventeenth season on 
the evening of Jan. 14 in a new setting, 
the auditorium of the Museum of Modern 
Art. The Madrigal Singers, Lehman En- 
bel’s able group of singers, offered groups 
of eighteenth and nineteenth century choral 
songs and Randall Thompson’s ‘The 
Peaceable Kingdom’, which was commis- 
sioned by the league in 1935. The rest of 


the program was made up of Charles Ives’s 
Sonata No. 4 for violin and piano, ‘Chil- 
dren’s Day at the Camp Meeting’, and a 
Sonata by Walter Piston, both of which 
had first New York performances by 
Eudice Shapiro, violinist, and Irene Jacobi, 
pianist. 

The examples of early American choral 
music had definite charm. Crude in prosody 
and childishly simple in form, these pieces 
have unmistakable flavor; they tell us 
something of how the people who sang 
them must have felt and acted. Mr. Thomp- 
son’s work, based upon excerpts from 
Isaiah, is extremely well written for chorus 
and it contains passages of considerable 
dramatic suggestiveness. The Ives sonata 
uses old hymn tunes interestingly enough, 
but it does not have the compelling orig- 
inality of others of the composer’s works, 
and it ambles along in informal fashion to 
an astonishing close. Mr. Piston’s sonata 
on the other hand, proved to be the acme of 
efficiency, energetic from the first note to 
the last, and filled with vontrapuntal de- 
vices which had an almost steely edge and 
hardness of outline. Both Mr. Piston and 
Mr. Thompson were present, and they ac- 
knowledged the applause of a_ sizeable 
audience. 


Orchestrette Classique Gives Second 
Concert of Season 


The Orchestrette Classique, Frédérique 
Petrides, conductor, gave its second con- 
cert of the season in the Carnegie Cham- 
ber Music Hall on the evening of Jan. 8, 
with Frances Shapiro, violinist, as soloist. 
The program began with -an interesting 
performance of Dittersdorf’s C Major 
Symphony, followed by ‘Three Tone Pic- 
tures’ by Griffess, and Mozart’s A Major 
Concerto (K. 219), in which Miss Shapiro 
won plaudits as soloist. Following the in- 
termission there was heard Honegger’s 
Sonatina for two Violins and Haydn’s D 
Major (‘London’) Symphony. As always, 
Miss Petrides kept her forces well in hand 
and gave intelligent and musicianly per- 
formances of all the works presented. 


Leslie Coles Gives Debut Recital in 
Carnegie Chamber Music Hall 


Leslie Coles, Negro tenor, gave a debut 
recital in the Carnegie Chamber Music 
Hall on the afternoon of Jan. 14, with 
Mare Albert as accompanist. Mr. Coles 
exhibited an excellent voice and sang with 
musical feeling, though his program might 
have been better chosen. Beginning with 
a group by Handel, which included the 
soprano aria, ‘O, Sleep’ from ‘Semele’, Mr. 
Coles sang a group of American songs by 
Quilter, Bury, and Malotte. The second 
half of the program was of Spirituals and 
Work songs, arranged by Eva Jesse and 
Mr. Albert, as well as Robinson’s ‘Water 
Boy’ and a group arranged by Hall John- 
son. Mr. Coles was well received. D. 





native of France and sang small roles with 
the Metropolitan for several years. She 
was the Marquise in ‘The Daughter of the 
Regiment’ with Sembrich, when the opera 
was first given in New York in its orig- 
inal French on Jan. 6, 1902, and La Kith- 
aréde in the American premiere of de 
Lara’s ‘Messaline’, also at the Metropolitan, 
on Jan. 22, 1902. She was twice married, 
first in France to Louis Van Cauteren, 
and second to Louis Viviani, who was a 
member of the Metropolitan Opera at the 
same time as herself. 





Sol Marcosson 

CLEVELAND, Jan. 20.—Sol Marcosson, for 
years one of Cleveland’s foremost violinists, 
died on Jan. 10, after an illness of six 
months. Mr. Marcosson was born in 
Louisville, Ky., and made his first public 
appearance at the age of eight. He stud- 
ied in Berlin at the Hochschule with Hein- 
rich de Ahna and later with Joachim. He 
then toured in Germany, Italy and Eng- 
land. Returning to America he became 
first violin of the famous Mendelssohn 
Quintet Club of Boston. He had also 
been concert master of the Chicago Sym- 
phony. For nine seasons he was director 
of the violin department of the Chau- 
tauqua Institute. Mr. Marcosson has been 
active in the musical life of Cleveland 


since the turn of the century. He came 
here at the invitation of the Fortnightly 
Musical Club to lead the Cleveland Phil- 
harmonic String Quartet. When _ the 
Cleveland Symphony was established he 
became principal of the first violins but 
resigned in 1919. H. 





Maia Bang 
Maia Bang, violinist and teacher, in pri- 
vate life the wife of Charles A. Hohn, an 
importer, died at her home in New York 
on Jan. 3. She was sixty years old, A 
native of Norway, Mme. Bang came to 
America about twenty years ago and was 
heard extensively in concert. She became 
an American citizen in 1924. The same 
year, while on a visit to her native coun- 
try, she received the Royal Service Medal 

from the King of Norway. 





Sullivan A. Sargent 

Boston, Jan. 10.—Sullivan A. Sargent, 
composer, singer and teacher of singing at 
the New England Conservatory of Music 
since 1908, died at his home in Brookline 
on Jan. 8. He was seventy-eight years old. 
He graduated as an architect from the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology but 
turned his attention to music and was solo- 
ist in the choir of the Arlington Street 
Church for many years. 
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MEZZO TO TOUR 


Elen Longone, Mezzo-Soprano of the Chicago 

Opera, Who Has Recently Come Under the 

Metropolitan Musical Bureau Management 
for Concert and Opera Tours 


AUTORI CONDUCTS 
BUFFALO SYMPHONY 


Paola Autori Is Soloist with 
Philharmonic at One of Two 
December Concerts 


BuFFaLo, N. Y., Jan. 20.—The Buf- 
falo Philharmonic under Franco Autori, 
gave two concerts during the month of 
December. The first, on Dec. 5, was 
graced by the charming-voiced Paola 
Autori, wife of the conductor, as so- 
prano soloist. Mme. Autori was re- 
ceived with great enthusiasm, wholly 
merited by her lovely singing of a group 
of old Italian and English airs, and the 
brilliant aria, ‘Tacea la notte placida’, 
from ‘Il Trovatore’. 

The programs also brought perform- 
ances of Respighi’s Ancient Airs and 
Dances; Prelude and Love-death from 
‘Tristan and Isolde’; Tchaikovsky’s ‘Ro- 
meo and Juliet’; Corelli’s ‘Christmas’ 
Concerto; Beethoven’s Second Sym- 
phony, and the gay dances from Sme- 
tana’s ‘Bartered Bride’. 








Boston Orchestra Heard 


On Dec. 1 a packed auditorium en- 
joyed little Peter’s vanquishing of the 
big, bad wolf in Prokofieff’s ‘Peter and 
the Wolf’, played by the Boston Sym- 
phony under Dr. Serge Koussevitzky. 
The orchestra was in fine form for the 
program which also listed the Haydn B 
Flat Symphony, No. 102, and the Tchai- 
kovsky Fourth. The concert was given 
at the Consistory under the management 
of Mrs. Zorah B. Berry. 

THEODOLINDA C. Boris 


ROSE PAULY 


Dramatic Soprano 
METROPOLITAN OPERA ASSOCIATION 
Concert Mgt. ALBERT MORINI 
119 W. 57th St. N. Y. C. 











CaroLtyn URBANEK 
AMERICAN LYRIC SOPRANO 
Prize winner of Sealtest ‘Rising 
Musical Star’ Program last year. 


EMBREE CONCERT SERVICE, INC. 
Mabel K. Embree, Managing Director 


00 W. 58th St. 


New York, N. Y. 





INDIANAPOLIS HAILS 
HEIFETZ AS SOLOIST 


Violinist Plays Beethoven with 
Symphony Under Baton 
of Sevitzky 


INDIANAPOLIS, Jan. 20.—The Murat 
Theater was packed to capacity for the 
pair of concerts of the Indianapolis 
Symphony, Fabien Sevitzky conductor, 
on Jan. 5-6 which offered the Overture 
to ‘The Bartered Bride’, by Smetana, 
Little Symphony in G by Sanders, The 
Concerto for violin in D, by Beethoven, 
with Jascha Heifetz, as soloist, and 
Symphony No. 2, in D, by Sibelius. 

Mr. Heifetz was the magnet attract- 
ing the crowds at each concert. He 
chose the Beethoven masterpiece, which 
had not been heard here in years. There 
is so much to be said of the playing of 
this violinist that superlatives could be 
lavished indefinitely. Magnificent mu- 
sicianship, amazing beauty of tone, and 
rare technique met all obstacles with 
the utmost ease. 

The opening Overture was given a 
sparkling reading. Sanders’s Little 
Symphony in G, though a product of 
today, discloses themes of much beauty. 
Indianapolis also heard for the first time 
at these concerts a Sibelius Symphony, 
The Second, which is tinged with na- 
tionalistic sympathies, held profound 
interest, creating a desire to hear the 
remaining six. The colorful work was 
given a reading which provoked un- 
usual enthusiasm among the listeners 
who recalled Mr. Sevitzky many times; 
the orchestra rose to share the applause. 

PAULINE SCHELLSCHMIDT 





BUFFALO HEARS LOCAL 
GROUPS OFFER CONCERTS 





Chromatic and Choral Clubs Heard— 
Glenn Darwin, Hart House Quartet 
and Templeton Visit 

BuFFALO, Jan. 20.—Buffalo’s musical 
events for the month of December in- 
cluded those in keeping with the festal 
nature of the Christmas season. 

On Dec. 1 Alec Templeton played, 
and the program of the Chromatic Club 
deserves special mention for the sensi- 
tive interpretations of the Brahms 
‘Zwolf Lieder’, Op. 44, by a double 
quartet under the direction of R. Leon 
Trick. The singers were: Ragnhild 
Ihde, Isabelle Tardif, Florence Ralston, 
Louise Sleep, Helen Jones, Ruth Koeh- 
ler Nichols, Dorothy Miller and Flor- 
ence Ann Reid. 

Mme. Paola Autori and Joseph Win- 
cenc, violinist of the Buffalo Philhar- 
monic, were soloists at a morning musi- 
cale before members of the Twentieth 
Century Club on Dec. 13, each receiv- 
ing an enthusiastic reception. 

A joint choral concert by the Buffalo 
Choral Club, directed by William J. 
Gomph, and the Guido Male Chorus 
under Arnold Cornelius, was another 
event on the musical calendar. 

Glenn Darwin, baritone, was pre- 
sented in recital by Hunt Sidway, direc- 
tor of the Buffalo Recital Management, 
and the Hart House Quartet of Toronto 
gave the second concert in the chamber 
music series of the Buffalo Symphony 
Society. = S & 





Maria Carreras to Make Spring Tour 


Maria Carreras, pianist, has been 
signed by the Embree Concert Service, 
Inc., for a concert tour to start in the 
early spring. Mme. Carreras has toured 
Europe and South America extensively. 
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CHICAGO ENJOYS 


GALA RECITAL LIST 





Flagstad, Rubinstein, Rachmani- 
noff and Others Appear— 
Local Artists Heard 


Cuicaco, Jan. 20.—A gala recital ros- 
ter has included during recent weeks 
Kirsten Flagstad, Artur Rubinstein, 
Sergei Rachmaninoff and others. A 
large audience, braving the rigors of 
sub-zero weather, felt richly rewarded 
by Mme. Flagstad’s recital on Jan. 16. 
She had chosen a well contrasted pro- 
gram. 

After a heroic beginning with the 
‘Ah, perfido’ of Beethoven, she sang 
songs by Brahms, Grieg, Jordan, Deems 
Taylor, Samuel Barber, A. Walter 
Kramer, Wintter Watts, and Richard 
Arthur and Richard Strauss. Several 
encores were added. The accompani- 
ments by Mr. McArthur were an added 
pleasure. Cc. Q. 

The post-holiday season opened ex- 
citingly on Jan. 3, when Artur Robin- 
stein played in Orchestra Hall under the 
auspices of the Adult Education Coun- 
cil of Chicago, Ralph McCallister, direc- 
tor. This was the third concert in the 
fourth season of the Musical Arts Piano 
Series. Mr. Rubinstein played works by 
Bach-Busoni, Beethoven, Chopin, Ravel, 
Szymanowski, Shostakovich, Scriabine 
and Stravinsky. 

Patrons of “The History and Enjoy- 
ment of Music” Series presented by Uni- 
versity College of Northwestern Uni- 
versity heard a recital by Sergei Rach- 
maninoff on Jan, 14 at the Auditorium. 
The pianist played superbly composi- 
tions by Bach, Beethoven, Schubert- 
Liszt, Schubert, Rachmaninoff, Chopin, 
and Liszt. Mr. Rachmaninoff played 
many encores, 

Sergei Tarnowsky, pianist, gave a 
recital on Jan. 7, in the Studebaker The- 
atre. In the evening Anne Rudolph, 
dancer, appeared at the Goodman The- 
atre in recital. The following evening, 
Robert Gross, concertmaster of the Col- 
orado Springs Symphony, was soloist 
with the Illinois Symphony in its regu- 
lar Monday night concert at the Black- 
stone, playing Roger Sessions’s Con- 
certo for Violin and Orchestra. The 
Suite No. 4, ‘Mozartiana’ of Tchaikov- 
sky, the Eighth Symphony of Beethoven 
and the ‘Polovetzian Dances’ from 
‘Prince Igor’ by Borodine completed the 
program. 

On Jan. 9, Joseph Szigeti, violinist, 
appeared with the Saidenberg Sympho- 
nietta, Daniel Saidenberg, conductor, at 
the Goodman Theatre. The same eve- 
ning Betina Bjorksten, soprano, was 
heard in recital at Kimball Hall. Joseph 
Victor Laderoute, Canadian tenor, was 
presented in recital at the Woman’s Ath- 
letic Club by the Musicians Club of 
Women on Jan. 15. 

On Jan. 16, Helen Ryerson, young 
Milwaukee soprano, made her Chicago 
debut in recital at Kimball Hall. 

E. H. A. 





Pons to Sing Novelties at Carnegie Hall 
Recital 

Lily Pons, Metropolitan Opera so- 
prano, will give her first New York 
recital in two years in Carnegie Hall 
on Jan. 27. On this occasion she will 
sing several works for the first time 
locally, including arrangements by 
Frank La Forge of Bishop’s ‘Echo 
Song’, Alabieff’s ‘The Nightingale’ and 
Poldini’s ‘Poupée Valsante’. Miss Pons 
will also sing old operatic arias and 
classical works for the first time in 
New York. Mr. La Forge will accom- 
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pany Miss Pons at the piano. The Re- 
naissance Quintet will supply the or- 
chestral background for the old songs, 
and Henry Bové will play the flute ob- 
bligati. 








Music by Gardner Read to Be 
Performed 

Gardner Read’s transcription for or- 
chestra of Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in 
B Minor, which was given its premiere 
by the Chicago Symphony under Dr. 
Frederick Stock in November, will be 
performed in February by the Rochester 
Philharmonic under Guy Fraser Har- 
rison. His Prelude and Toccata will be 
played by the Indianapolis Symphony 
under Fabien Sevitzky, by the Chicago 
Business Men’s Symphony under George 
Dasch, and by the Eastman School 
Symphony under Fennell. His Sym- 
phony, No. 1 in A Minor will be per- 
formed by the Illinois Symphony, Izler 
Solomon conductor, in March. 





Sciontis Play in Marion, Ind. 
Marion, Inp., Jan. 20.—Silvio and 
Isabel Scionti gave a two-piano recital 
at the First Methodist Church sponsored 
by the Marion Concert League on Jan. 9. 
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GOLSCHMANN GIVES 
ALL-REQUEST LIST 


Ray Lev, Scipioni Guidi and Max 
Steindel Play Triple Con- 
certo by Beethoven 

St. Louis, Jan. 20.—As a result of 
a vote taken among the regular sym- 
phony subscribers, Vladimir Golsch- 
mann arranged for his seventh pair of 
concerts on Dec. 15 and 16, a program 
that not only reflected the public’s 
choice, but also displayed the talents of 
the orchestra under the skilled guidance 
of its conductor. 

The request program contained a va- 
riety of works, starting with Bach’s 
‘Brandenburg’ Concerto No. 3, in G, for 
strings, which was a fitting prelude to 
the Symphony in D Minor by Franck, 
which was roundly applauded. The sec- 
ond half of the program consisted of 
the Prelude and Love Death from ‘Tris- 
tan and Isolde’ by Wagner; Debussy’s 
L’Aprés-midi d’un Faune’, and a rousing 
performance of the Polka and Fugue 
from Weinberger’s ‘Schwanda’. There 
was a very genuine ovation for the or- 
chestra at the close of both concerts. 





Beethoven Program Offered 


An all-Beethoven program, with Ray 
Lev, pianist; Scipione Guidi, violinist ; 
and Max Steindel, ’cellist, as soloists, 
was presented for the eighth pair of con- 
certs on Dec. 22 and 23. The only purely 
orchestral at was the Overture to 
‘Coriolanus’, Op. 62, but Mr. Golsch- 
mann provided a most extraordinary ac- 
companiment in the other two works. 
Miss Lev gave a very satisfactory per- 
formance of the Concerto No. 3 in C 
Minor, Op. 37, and after the intermis- 
sion joined the other artists in a first 
local presentation of the Triple Con- 
certo in C, Op. 56, for piano, violin, 
‘cello and orchestra. Messrs. Guidi and 
Steindel and Miss Lev and the orches- 
tra, together gave a well-coordinated in- 
terpretation. 

The Scholarship Symphony, trained 
and conducted by Edward Murphy, re- 
cently gave a most ambitious program 
at the YMHA Auditorium before a 
large audience, which paid tribute to 
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conductor and members with enthusias- 
tic applause, which was well earned. 
Gluck’s overture to ‘Iphigenia in Aulis’ 
opened the program, followed by a first 
performance anywhere of Dr. Barret 
Taussig’s ‘Pastoral’, a delightfully or- 
chestrated work, quite original in its 
character. Rex Clark, violinist, was the 
soloist, playing the Bruch G Minor 
Concerto. The Polovetzian Dances from 
‘Prince Igor’ closed the program. 
Herpert W. Cost 


RODZINSKI OFFERS 
HANSON SYMPHONY 


Cleveland Orchestra Also Led by 
Ringwall in Twilight and 
Children’s Series 


CLEVELAND, Jan. 20.—Dr. Artur Rod- 
zinski returned, after a brief vacation 
spent on his Massachusetts farm, to con- 
duct the twelfth pair of regular sym- 
phony concerts on Jan. 11 and 13. 

The program opened with Mozart’s 
‘Eine Kleine Nachtmusik’. Continuing 
his policy of presenting works by out- 
standing contemporary American com- 
posers, Dr. Rodzinski conducted How- 
ard Hanson’s Symphony No. 3. The 
composer attended the Saturday evening 
performance and was delighted with the 
revealing interpretation. The conductor 
carefully projected every detail of the 
composer’s melodic ideas and the skillful 
orchestration, from the brooding first 
movement to the exultant close. The re- 
sponse of the audience was most cordial. 
It was the third work by contemporary 
American composers to be presented by 
Dr. Rodzinski this season. Following 
his usual custom of contrasting well 
known classic compositions with the 
new works, the program closed with the 
Beethoven Symphony No. 7 in A. 

Associate conductor Rudolph Ring- 
wall’s program for the Jan. 4 and 6 con- 
certs of the Cleveland Orchestra in- 
cluded four compositions played for the 
first time in Cleveland. Elgar’s tran- 
scription of Bach’s Fantasia and Fugue 
in C Minor and William Grant Still’s 
Symphony in G Minor made up the 
first part of the program. After inter- 
mission Mr. Ringwall shared the spot- 
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light with Oscar Levant, who appeared 
as piano soloist in George Gershwin’s 
Concerto in F, and as conductor of his 
composition, ‘Dirge’, dedicated ‘To the 
memory of George Gershwin’, The or- 
chestra gave a splendid performance, as 
did the soloist, but the majority of those 
present were interested in the personality 
of one of the experts of the air waves. 
Mr. Ringwall conducted the closing 
work, the ‘Roumanian Rhapsody’ No. 1, 
by Enesco. 

Mr. Ringwall’s program for the fifth 
Twilight Concert on Jan. 7 included the 
Overture to ‘A Life for the Tsar’ by 
Glinka; Symphonic Paraphrase, ‘Song 
of the Volga Boatman’, and ‘Nodding 
Mandarins’, by Stoessel; ‘Spielerei’, by 
Carl Stix; Allegro Moderato, from 
Symphony No. 8, by Schubert; ‘Me- 
phisto Waltz’, by Liszt; ‘Dance of the 
Nymphs and Satyrs’, by George Schu- 
mann, and the Overture to ‘Poet and 
Peasant’, by Suppé. This series of one 
hour programs has met with great suc- 
cess, 

Beginning Jan. 15, the entire Cleve- 
land Orchestra, under Mr. Ringwall, 
played eight concerts in Severance Hall 
for pupils of the public and parochial 
schools of greater Cleveland. Six per- 
formances of a program entitled “Dance 
Types”, including music by Bach, Boc- 
cherini, Handel, Tchaikovsky, Gounod 
and Elgar, were played mornings for 
fifth and sixth grades. Three afternoon 
performances were devoted to an all- 
Wagner program for junior and senior 
high students. 17,500 children attended. 
Study material is prepared by Lillian 
Baldwin, supervisor of music apprecia- 
tion of the Cleveland public schools. 

WILMA HUNING 


NEW ORLEANS HAILS 
LOCAL FESTIVAL CHORUS 





Tulane-Newcomb Forces Are Conducted 
by Klein in First Appearance— 
Operetta Given 

New ORLEANS, Jan. 20.—The Tulane- 
Newcomb Festival Chorus, 300 strong, 
and composed of the Tulane-Newcomb 
Glee Clubs, the Newcomb-Tulane A 
Cappella Choir, and the Elizabethans, 
gave its first concert at Dixon Hall to 
a Capacity audience. Its director, May- 
nard Klein, has done outstanding work. 

The Newcomb Alumnae presented 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s ‘Pinafore’ with 
Cherokee Smith and Richard Lipscomb 
in the leading roles recently. The per- 
formance was conducted by Leon Ryder 
Maxwell, head of the Newcomb School 
of Music. 

A most welcome newcomer here is 
Maria Mayhoff-Freudenberg, contralto, 
who gave a benefit performance at the 
residence of Mr. and Mrs. Eberhard P. 
Deutsch. 

Ferdinand Dunkley, organist at St. 
Charles Ave. Presbyterian Church, will 
be heard monthly in recitals. 

The fine impression made last spring 

John Brownlee when he appeared 
wit the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany in ‘La Bohéme’ and ‘Carmen’ was 
confirmed on Dec. 4 when the baritone 
was heard in recital under the auspices 


of the Philharmonic Society. He was 
ably assisted by Ivor Newton. 
The Ted Shawn dancers appeared 


under the direction of Jack Velsor and 
won enthusiastic acclaim. 

The Coolidge String Quartet ap- 
peared at the Dixon Hall series of the 
Philharmonic Society and Grace Moore 
appeared at the Auditorium under the 
management of Benedict Grunewald. 
The Civic Music Youth Movement gave 
an orchestral concert recently under 
the direction of Laurence M. Oden. 


H. B. L. 


Rose Pauly to Make Tour 
of America Next Season 


To Be Under Management of Morini— 
Sings at Finish Benefit with Los 
Angeles Philharmonic 
Rose Pauly, dramatic soprano of th« 
Metropolitan Opera, will be under th: 
management of Albert Morini and wil 
devote several months of the season 01 





Rose Pauly Before Her Flight to Los Angeles 
to Appear as Soloist with the Philharmonic 


1940-41 to a concert tour of America. 

Mme. Pauly, who made her debut as 
Elektra in a concert performance of the 
Strauss opera in Carnegie Hall in 1937, 
has since sung the role many times at 
the Metropolitan and this season added 
those of Venus in ‘Tannhauser’ and Or 
trud in ‘Lohengrin’. Miss Pauly gave 
a recital in Town Hall in November, 
and appeared as soloist with the 
Angeles Philharmonic, Werner Jans- 
sen, conductor, at a benefit concert for 
Finland on Dec. 29 when she sang for 
the first time the songs by Sibelius, ‘In- 
galil’, ‘Black Roses’, and ‘In the Night’. 

Born in Hungary, Mme. Pauly made 
her debut in Hamburg in ‘Aida’; from 
there she went to the Cologne Opera, 
where she was heard by Otto Klemperer 
who brought her, in 1927, to the Berlin 
Kroll Opera. She has since sung at 
Covent Garden, the Teatro Reale in 
Rome, and at the Prague Opera, and 
in America, as soloist with the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony, Boston 
Symphony, Philadelphia Orchestra, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit 
and Kansas City orchestras, and also 
in opera with the San Francisco Opera 
Company. 


Los 





Lansing Hatfield to Make Three 
Months’ Tour 
Lansing Hatfield, baritone, 
a concert on the Eaton 
Toronto, Canada, on Jan. 21. During 
February, March and April Mr. Hat- 
field will fulfil a tour of thirty-four en- 
gagements. In March he will return 
to New York for two appearances with 
the New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
as soloist in Bach’s ‘St. Matthew Pas- 
sion’ under John Barbirolli. . His tour, 
which includes Canada and cities in the 
United States as far west as Arkansas. 
will end with an appearance at the M)>- 
sissippi State College Festival. 


will give 
Series in 





Lucille Manners and Louis Dorna) 
Sing at Musicale 

Lucille Manners, soprano, and Lou's 
Dornay, tenor, appeared at a Dornay- 
Culp Musicale on Jan. 14, with Betsy 
Culp accompanying. Miss Manners of- 
fered French and German songs, ad 
Mr. Dornay was heard in miscellaneous 
works, including old Dutch folk son 
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A HARPIST’S VIEWS 


Arduous Practice Creates 
Technical and Musical 
Resources Vital to Pu pil 


By Marcet GRANDJANY 


| music educators we should emphasize the fact 
<*% that the beginning of instruction is very import- 
ant. If the teacher gives the pupil a sound foundation 
in the technique of his instrument in his early years, 
then the young musician will have time to acquire 
a necessary general education without injury to his 
status as an artist and performer. The first three or 
four years, I have found, are the most decisive in 
affecting the development of my students. All too 
often, parents and advisors think that these first 
years can be entrusted to anyone, and by the time 
they send their charges to be given a so-called finish- 
ing touch, the young players have acquired bad 
habits of playing and even serious technical and 
musical deficiencies. On the other hand, if the work 
of these introductory years is well done, the student 
who is fundamentally a good musician will have 
no difficulty in developing himself later. 

Often I have found that my harp students have 
started wrong; and after having developed certain 
habits of practice and playing they find it extremely 
hard to change, so that we have to devote a dispro- 
portionate amount of time to the correction of these 
mistakes. Furthermore, they are faced with the 
problem of earning a living, and they are compelled 
to work while they are still re-educating themselves. 
Of course I believe that music comes first; the instru- 
ment is the means of expression. But the way in 
which a student plays affects his whole musical out- 
look profoundly, and the habits and attitudes which 
he forms in his youth are of far greater moment than 
is generally believed. 


Possibilities of Repertoire 


The repertoire of the harp is much larger than 
people realize. Let me point out that the harp is a 
happy medium for the music of Bach, Handel and 
their contemporaries. Its tone more nearly approxi- 
mates the harpsichord tone: than does that of the 
modern piano, and furthermore, the harpist can adapt 
his instrument to tonal changes in performance, just 
as the harpsichordist uses different registers and 
couplings in playing this music. I have devoted con- 
siderable time to the development of the possibilities 
for playing the music of the classical masters. It is 
not generally known, for example, that Handel com- 
posed a Concerto for harp, which was performed 
during his lifetime as he wrote it. This work was 
published as an organ concerto, but the manuscript, 
which I have seen in the British Museum in London, 
is a final answer to the organists who have appro- 
priated the music as originally composed for their 
instrument. Of course, there were not many harpists 
in those days, and the publishers preferred to issue 
music written for harp in adaptations for organ or 
the harpsichord, so that they would have a greater 
sale. There is a Suite for harp by Carl Philipp 
manuel Bach in the collection of the Brussels Con- 
servatory, and in many musical libraries and collec- 
tions we can find evidences that the harp was not 
neglected by the great masters. 


Tone Is Most Important 


Let me emphasize that this music must be played 
well, with a sense of style and respectfulness for the 
pirit of the composers. Hard practice is necessary 
(oO acquire the fluency, balance and tone production 
lecessary to give these works their true beauty and 
roportion. For the harp, as for every instrument, 
one is the most important thing. People often think 


1 the harp wrongly as staccato in effect. As a 
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matter of fact, the instrument can and should give 
a sustained tone. Of vital importance, especially in 
playing the works of the classical masters, are finish 
of phrasing and careful muffling, so that the perform- 
ance is clean and clear. No amount of “effects” 
will cover slovenly and technically inferior playing. 

I generally advise my pupils to practice three or 
four hours a day. More than four hours I do not 
consider advisable, but to be effective the practice 
must be constant. Young musicians should work 
every day in the arduous process of building up 
vitally necessary technical and musical resources for 
later years, when they will have to devote most of 
their time to performance and other activities and 
will draw heavily on the acquirements of those early 
days. I find that almost all of my students tend to 
go too fast. They want to learn too quickly. Now 
the eagerness and quick-wittedness of talented stu- 
dents is a fine thing, but it is the teacher’s duty to 
see that they do not lead to over-haste and super- 
ficiality. 

The musician must go through certain stages in 
learning just as he must in playing music. This is 
especially true of the harp, which must be practiced 
very slowly, in order to develop proper tone produc- 
tion. The tone quality must be round and of fine 
texture, if the player is to endow it With emotional 
meaning. I cannot put too much weight on this 
point. A pupil who works slowly and carefully, lis- 
tening to himself and checking on his progress, will 
find that he has gained brilliance of style as well as 
tone quality after a few years. But the pupil who 
plunges ahead seeking merely technical facility will 
find his playing growing dryer and less attractive as 
time goes on. A full, rounded tone once acquired, 
and problems of accent and rhythm worked out, the 
harpist will find that he is prepared to play music 
of any sort. Another experience which I have had 
which may be of value to students is the observation 
that exhaustive work on one musical composition 
accomplishes more than superficial study of two or 
three. In music, as in everything, you learn more 
by sticking to one thing until you have mastered it. 

The harpist must be an especially good musician. 
He must have a fine ear and a good harmonic sense. 
Composers, even to-day, are not too familiar with the 
technique of the harp, and the harpist should be able 





ON THE TRAINING OF MUSICIANS 


First Years of Study 
May Have Important 
Influence on Career 


to make suggestions to them and to assist them when 
asked for advice as to how to write most effectively 
for the instrument. And furthermore, the harpist 
must have strength. We all know that the harp is 
beautiful to look at, but it must sound just as well 
as it looks. I do not limit my teaching to technical 
matters but take my students through courses of 
training in ensemble, practical harmony, sight- 
reading (no easy matter on the harp), and the 
adaptation and performance of harp parts taken from 
chamber music, orchestral and operatic scores. Only 
by thorough all-round training can I be sure that 
my pupils will be able to play well under all circum- 
stances. In fact, a good harpist should also be a 
good pianist, for he should have learned the princi- 
ples of control and tone production so thoroughly 
on his chosen instrument that he can adapt them 
without difficulty to the piano. The wider he ex- 
plores the musical repertoire, the better harpist he 
will become. 


Composers Provide Added Incentive 


Fortunately the material which has been written 
for the instrument in recent years has proved an 
added incentive to talented musicians to choose the 
harp as their medium of expression. I began my 
musical studies as a pianist, but turned to the harp 
while still a young boy. At that time I still felt that 
the repertoire was limited, but after the war, upon 
examining it and seeing how many new works of 
value were being added to it, I redoubled my interest 
and enthusiasm. Before I came to the United States 
from France, I founded a quintet composed of harp, 
flute, violin, viola and ’cello, for which many con- 
temporary composers wrote music, among them 
Roussel, D’Indy, Pillois, Jongen, Pierné, Malipiero, 
Schmitt and Arnold Bax. Similar chamber music 
groups in Europe and the United States have stimu- 
lated others to add to the repertoire. The names of 
the composers I have mentioned are in themselves 
sufficient testimony to the high quality of this new 
music. Both Debussy and Ravel, of course, have 
written beautifully for the harp, and in fact the 
period in French music from about 1900 to the out- 
break of the war was extraordinarily rich in music 
for the instrument both in solo and ensemble works. 

In closing, I should like to call attention to the 
really amazing variety of color and range of the 
harp’s tonal posibilities. In the orchestra it hes its 
special color, which has been created by composers 
with the whole orchestra in mind. But the harp 
alone is a little orchestra. It is by no means less 
exacting in technical and musical demands than its 
fellow instruments. On the contrary, in order to 
play clearly, with proper tone quality and variety, 
the harpist must have unusually strong and sensitive 
hands. The days when the instrument was thought 
of as a drawing-room ornament are over, and people 
expect exactly the same standards of musicianship 
and performance from the harpist as they do from 
the pianist or singer. Consequently, I make the same 
requirements upon my students that I should if they 
were playing any other instrument. . There is no 
reason why the harpist cannot make just as interest- 
ing and varied concert programs as anyone else. He 
has a wide selection from the classical repertoire at 
his disposal; he has a whole body of recent and in- 
teresting works; and he has an instrument which is 
unusually versatile. After all, the harpist, like every 
instrumentalist, should think of himself primarily as 
a musician. In so doing he will only add to his 
stature as a specialist on his instrument. 
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HE romance of America is in the 

story of a man who is now celebrat- 
ing his twenty-fifth year of distin- 
guished service as chief of music in one 
of our western col- 
leges. This man 
came to our shores 
as a lad of seven- 
teen from Bohemia, 
his birthplace, 
alone and without 
a hint of his des- 
tiny as an impor- 
tant contributor to 
the musical future 
of his _ adopted 
home. 

Bohumil Makov- 
sky’s early years 
were full of privation and toil; his 
father died just before he was born, the 
mother living until Bohumil was twelve 
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years old. Fortunately, the world of 
music was opened to the boy by his 
uncle, a clarinetist, who taught him to 
play that instrument and gave him some 
insight into the glories of the tonal art. 

Coming to this country through the 
good offices of his sister, who was al- 
ready living in Nebraska, young Bohu- 
mil soon found himself traveling as a 
band leader with a wagon show! By a 
succession of steps unnecessary to re- 
count here, he became a force in the de- 
velopment of musical activities in Okla- 
homa even before that territory was a 
state. It is therofore logical that one of 
the state’s musical pioneers should be- 
come its recognized leader in the field 
of school music. 

From a small beginning Mr. Makov- 
sky has brought his department of music 
at Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical (usually abbreviated to A. and M.) 
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College to its present high status. He 
is beloved by students and faculty; his 
influence over students, indeed, moved 
one college president to say, “We hire 
him to teach music, but what he does is 
build men.” 

During the past school year “Boh’s” 
(he is called “Boh” by everyone) stu- 
dents participated in three bands, a sym- 
phony orchestra, choral club, a cappella 
choir, two glee clubs, and a number of 
trios, quartets, quintets and octets, both 
vocal and instrumental. The depart- 
ment now boasts of a staff of fifteen 
well-trained instructors. But “Boh” is 
not through planning; he looks forward 
to the future for new and broader 
achievements. 

Bohumil Makovsky’s honors and titles 
are of a number prohibitive for this 
space. Suffice it to say that his name 
appears in many “Who’s Who” listings ; 
he is State Chairman of Oklahoma for 
the MENC, of which organization he 
is an esteemed member, as he is also of 
the MTNA and other national groups; 
he is a major in the OAMC Cadet 
Corps, and a  thirty-third degree 
Mason. 

Makovsky “firsts”: 

First person in Oklahoma to be placed 
on the approved list of judges for in- 
strumental music contests. 

First man in Oklahoma to use oboe, 
bassoon and French horn in _profes- 
sional bands, as well as the first to use 
these instruments in schoolwork. 

His band was first to use the fluegle 
horn, bass trombone, sarrusophone, alto 
clarinet, bass clarinet, contra-bass clari- 
net, contra-bassoon, and English horn. 

All the music used by his symphonic 
band has come from Mr. Makovsky’s 
private library; this valuable accumula- 
tion will, at his wish, with certain pro- 
visions, become the property of the A. 
and M. College upon his retirement. 
And there you have the saga of a poor 
flax-spinning youth of Czecho-Slovakia 
who found in America the fulfillment in 
his profession and became by the 
process an integral part of the Ameri- 
can saga itself. 

* * * 

Another Oklahoman who occupies a 
position of importance in the musical 
affairs of the Southwest is Frances 
Smith Catron of Ponca City, one-time 
president of the Southwestern Music 
Educators Conference. 

A holiday message from Mrs. Catron 
reveals that she feels her good fortune 
in having made a Scandinavian tour last 
summer, complete with the North Cape 
cruise and a bit of Finland before head- 
ing homeward via London and South- 
hampton. All was accomplished without 
untoward incident, the return voyage 
being made in late August, mere days 
ahead of Europe’s war dogs breaking 
leash. 

* * * 

Largely due to the efforts of one 
woman, Edith Rhetts Tilton, the chil- 
dren of Detroit periodically enjoy the 
privilege of raising their voices, some 


five thousand strong, to the accompani- . 


ment of the Detroit Symphony under 
the direction of Victor Kolar in their 
great auditorium. How Mrs. Tilton has 
accomplished this feat is her own secret, 
but she has been bringing about things 
of this sort for so long in the course 





of her work on the staff of the Detroit 
Symphony that little surprise is felt at 
any achievement of hers. 

While similar work is done in several! 
of the larger cities, such as Kansas City, 
St. Louis, Cleveland and others, the De 
troit example is conspicuously fine. 

At these concerts, Mrs. Tilton (who 
by the way, is prominent in the MENC) 
gives brief descriptive talks prior to the 
performance of each orchestral number 
Children from many surrounding town: 
participate in these events, some coming 
from Windsor and Walkerville, ir 
Canada, to take part. The concerts aré 
broadcast to the schools; this progran 
of study has been effective for sixtee1 
years, and over 1,500,000 children hav« 
had this musical experience. 

The closing number is customarily ; 
familiar hymn, when orchestra and chil 
dren are conducted by Fowler Smith, 
head of all school music in Detroit, as- 
sisted by Arthur Searle, supervising in- 
structor of high school music, at the 
organ, in a grand finale. 

* * * 

With the passing of R. Ritchie Rob- 
ertson just previous to the holidays, the 
Midwest loses one of its most colorful 
and influential music men. Dr. Robert- 
son came to this country in 1900, hav- 
ing appeared as a youth in Scotland on 
many a program with Harry Lauder. 
He was a singer, pianist, violinist, flut- 
ist, band and orchestra leader. 

It was as head of the music depart- 
ment in the schools of Springfield, Mis- 
souri, that this transplanted Scotsman 
made his best-known contribution to 
music education; his high school band 
of eighty members won national fame. 

Dr. Robertson, nicknamed the “Star- 
Spangled Scotsman” by a Kansas news- 
paper which paid tribute to his love for 
his adopted land coupled with his vivid 
remembrance of the home of his child- 
hood, built his career on the idea that 
the best way to build character is 
through music. To quote an editorial 
in an Eastern daily: ““Whatever one may 
think of Dr. Robertson’s pet notion, we 
must admit that he created a ‘nifty’ 
when he remarked, “Teach your boy to 
blow a horn and he’ll never blow a 


bank.’ ” 





Friends of Palestine Conservatoire List 
New Officers 


Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge, patroness 
of chamber music, recently accepted the 
post of honorary chairman of the Associa- 
tion of Friends of the Palestine Conserva- 
toire, now being organized in the United 
States. Clara Clemens Gabrilowitsch has 
consented to serve as honorary vice-chair- 
man. 
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MUSICAL 


Grace Moore to Open a New School 
In June for Aspiring Young Singers 


New Undertaking Inspired by 
Number of Requests for Ad- 
vice Singer Received on Tours 
—Ten Students Now Working 
in New York Preparatory to 
Opening in June in Connecti- 
cut—Pescia and Van Grove on 
Faculty 


ECAUSE of the hundreds of re- 

quests for advice from young and 
aspiring singers in the many towns 
Grace Moore has visited on concert and 
opera tours, and her desire to assist 
genuine young talent, the Metropolitan 
Opera soprano will open her own 
School of Singing on her Connecticut 
estate next June. The,plan, which she 
declares has been long in preparation, 
has already met with wide response, and 





Astolfo Pescia, Who Comes from Italy to 
Head the Vocal Department 


ten students are even now studying in 
New York for the season before the 
formal opening. 

“I myself know the limitations of a small 
town when you are young and want to 
Study music,’ said Miss Moore. “And 
when boys and girls came to me on tour, I 
honestly could not advise them where to 
go for the work they needed—I heard 500 
on the last tour alone. A young protegée 
of mine, Dorothy Kirsten, I sent to Italy 
to study with Astolfo Pescia, the only 
teacher in Italy recommended by Gigli and 
who teaches Gigli’s daughter. Now I am 
bringing Maestro Pescia to head the vocal 
department in my new school, which to me 
is the realization of a dream I have had 
for several years. 

“The well rounded 


preparation for a 
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career is my object. To this end, I have 
secured Isaac Van Grove for head of the 
operatic department, and he will coach 
also the song literature. Italian and French 
will be taught; students will be obliged to 





Isaac Van Grove, Coach and Head of the 
Operatic Department 


attend concerts and operas and lectures at 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, and 
there will be physical education classes 
taught by M. Julien from Cannes, who 
arrives soon. Physical fitness and proper 
diet will be emphasized, and woe to the 
pupil who becomes overweight ! 

“When the students are teady for pro- 
fessional careers, I come into the picture. 
I want to take them ‘through the stage 
door’ and assist them in their first public 
appearances. Every Friday they will come 
to my studio to be checked up and receive 
constructive criticism. There will be no 
lessons on Saturday and Sunday, so that 
there is a proper balance between work and 
play. 

“Private auditions are going on now. I 


senna 


ALUMNI OF JUILLIARD 
SCHEDULE MUSIC EVENTS 





Contemporary Chamber Compositions 
and Operatic Works Will Be 
Included 


The Alumni Association of the Juilliard 
Graduate School of Music will give three 
concerts at the Concert Hall on Jan. 27, 
Feb. 17 and April 27. Contemporary mu- 
sic, including many American works, and 
rarely heard masterpieces of the past by 
the following composers will be heard: 
Bach, Bloch, Brahms, Giannini, Pierné, 
Porter, Riegger, Stravinsky, Wagenaar, 
and Weber. The first two concerts will 
consist of chamber-music, while the third 
will be an evening of chamber-opera. 

Other plans of the Alumni Association 
call for a concert on March 20 under the 
auspices of the Composers’ Music Forum 
by Juilliard Alumni. 

The Association began a radio program 
on Jan. 6 over Station WNYC. This will 
be given each Saturday afternoon by Juil- 
liard Alumni. 





New York Singing Teachers Association 
Presents Young Artists 

The third in a Series of Young Artists 
Concerts, sponsored by the New York 
Singing Teachers ‘Association, was given 
at the Hotel des Artistes on Jan. 9. The 
following singers were heard: Mildred 
Hieber, lyric soprano; Elizabeth Talbot, 
dramatic soprano; M. Llewellyn Cudde- 
back, bass-baritone; and John K. Weidler, 
tenor. Jean Taylor was the accompanist. 
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Grace Moore, Whose New School of Singing 
Will Open in June 


charge a very small fee, so that aspirants 
who have little money will not be penalized, 
and those fees go into a fund for scholar- 
ships. The twenty-five cents that I am now 
asking for each autographed picture also 
goes into that fund, and from this source 
I have already collected $83. Tuitions will 
be adjustable to the students’ financial ca- 
pacities, It is not a money-making venture, 
but I hope that it will eventually be self- 
supporting.” 

Already in New York are Miss Kir- 
sten and a young boy of sixteen who has 
a scholarship, Robert Nadel of Chicago. 
Three of the present students come from 
Texas, two from Tennessee. None is over 
twenty-one. 

“Talent, and what I call an inward 
flame—the driving force that insists that 
music is the only goal—is all that interests 
me in applicants,” concluded Miss Moore. 
“T hope to give them the chance that they 
deserve, if they have those qualities.” 
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CLEVELAND INSTITUTE 
OFFERS FACULTY EVENTS 





Fuchs and Stevens, Rubinstein, Loesser 
and Van der Veer Heard in 
Recitals 


CLEVELAND, Jan. 20.—Josef Fuchs, head 
of the violin department of the Cleveland 
Institute of Music and concertmaster of the 
Cleveland Symphony, gave a recital at the 
Institute on Jan. 10. Lawrence Stevens, 
of the Institute piano faculty, was at the 
piano. The program included works by 
Bach, Nardini, Fauré, Paganini, Falla and 
Arbos. 

Beryl Rubinstein, director of the Insti- 
tute, and Arthur Loesser, associate head 
of the piano department, are to give a two- 
piano recital at Town Hall, New York, 
on Jan. 21. Their program includes Mr. 
Rubinstein’s Suite for Two Pianos, They 
will also play this Suite on their program 
with Gregor Piatigorsky on Jan. 26 at 
Public Hall in Cleveland. 

Nevada Van der Veer, head of the voice 
department of the Institute, will give a 
recital on Feb 7 at the Institute. Her pro- 
gram will include songs by Herbert Elwell, 
head of the theory and composition de- 
partment. The Institute has just concluded 
its first series of coast to coast broadcasts 
over the Columbia network. Six afternoon 
programs were given by Beryl Rubinstein, 
Nevada Van der Veer, Josef Fuchs, Ar- 
thur Loesser and Marie Kraft, assisted by 
student-artists Miriam Berg, Mary Van 
Kirk, Marian Matousek, Harold Fink, Vic- 
toria Kerner and James Ceasar. 





De Paul Unversity Symphony Heard 


Cuicaco, Jan. 20.—The De Paul Uni- 
versity Symphony, conducted by Richard 
Czerwonky, gave a concert in Thorne Hall 
on Jan. 16 with three students from the 
School of Music as soloists: Esther Glazer, 
violinist ; Helen Rech, soprano; and Henry 
Rose, pianist. The program opened with 
Mr. Czerwonky’s Symphony in D Minor, 
and continued with works by Bruch, Saint- 
Saéns, Tchaikovsky and Wagner. 
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Dorothy Coleman, soprano, pupil of 
Florence Turner Maley, gave a recital for 
the Community Club of East Milliston, 
L. L., on Jan. 7. Ann Heath, soprano, was 
soloist with the University Club of Provi- 
dence, R. I., on Dec. 10. William Aubin, 
baritone, sang before the Canadian Club 
of New York on Dec. 16, and with the 
Yonkers Symphony on Dec. 19. Mildred 
Hieber, soprano, gave a recital for the 
Franklin Club of Milford, N. J., on Dec. 
19, and in the Hotel des Artistes Music 
Salon on Jan. 9. Gertrude West Moreland, 
contralto, sang for the Men’s Club of 
Sloane House, New York, on Dec. 8 and 
gave a program of songs by contemporary 
American composers on Dec. 30. Mable 
Brown, mezzo-soprano, gave a Christmas 
program for the Italian Woman’s Club of 
New York on Dec. 21. 


x* * * 


Pupils of Alexander Lipsky, teacher of 
piano, heard recently in important engage- 
ments, include Pearl Wray in a recital for 
the benefit of the Suffern Library at Suf- 
fern, N. J., on Nov. 5; Carol Dickson at 
the College Club of Jersey City on Dec. 6; 
Donald Agger, a lecture-recital on the 
piano Music of Brahms in Brunswick, N. 
J., on Dec. 6; a recital in Elizabeth, N. J., 
for the benefit of Chinese War Orphans by 
David Rubin. Ethel Elfenbein made her 
New York debut in the Town Hall on the 
afternoon of Jan. 20. 

* * Ok 


A concert was given by pupils of the 
Manhattan School of Music, Janet D. 
Schenck, director, in the Museum of the 
City of New York on the afternoon of 
Jan. 6. 

* * oa 

Genia Robinor, pianist, gave a recital at 
the Settlement Music School on the eve 
of Jan. i7. The program includes Medt- 
ner’s Sonata, Op. 5, and works by Bach- 
Busoni, Chopin, Pescetti, Rutini and others. 

x * 


A Christmas recital was given at the 
Ash Institute of Music on the evening of 
Dec. 16. Those taking part included Eliza- 
beth Boettcher, Mary Jane Faulkner, Alice 
Fraser, Esther Vogel, Gwynne Calabro, 
Robert and Donald Stites, Elizabeth Banks, 
Billy Robbins, Barbara Jacks, Judy Chanin, 
Roy Gainsburg, Joseph Mandre, Jill Nadell, 
Ruth Coolbrith, Judith and David Wein- 
stein, Bernard Hicks, John Jacks, Robert 
Bissell, Gloria Rapps, James Tabor, Rob- 
ert Pretat, Jane Harrer, Geraldine Litt- 
man, Betty Nickelse nand Doris Margolin. 
Miss Etts acted as accompanist. 

* * * 


The second Malone Monthly Musicale 
of the present season was given at the 
Hotel St. George, Brooklyn, on the eve- 
ning of Jan. 16. The program was given 
by Lucille Wellander, contralto; George 
Sperling, tenor, and Suzanne Savoy, harp- 
ist. Robert Malone was at the piano. 

* * x 


Marcelle Rousseau, pianist, pupil of 
Hazel Griggs, gave a recital for the Bronx 
Woman's Club at their clubhouse on Dec. 
20. She played works by Schumann, 
Haydn, Paradies, Debussy and Repper. 





Fritz Mahler to Teach Again at Juilliard 
Summer School 

Fritz Mahler has been re-engaged to 
teach during the 1940 session of the Juil- 
liard Summer School. He will hold classes 
in advanced conducting, opera and orato- 
rio conducting, score reading, and sym- 
phonic repertoire. 





Rascher Plays at Manhattan School of 
Music 

Sigurd Rascher gave a saxophone re- 

cital for the benefit of the scholarship fund 

of the Manhattan School of Music on Jan. 

19. This was the second event in the artist 

series of the school. Mr. Rascher will 


teach saxophone at the Manhattan School. 


Second Annual Band Clinic Sponsored 
by DePaul University 

Cuicaco, Dec. 20.—The second annual 
band, orchestra and choral clinic sponsored 
by DePaul University was held at the 
Knickerbocker Hotel on Dec. 8 and 9 un- 
der the general direction of T. M. Justus, 
of the DePaul University School of Music 
and director of the University band. Wil- 
liam Oscar Anderson, supervisor of In- 
strumental Music in the Chicago Public 
Schools, was guest conductor of the or- 
chestra clinic; Ralph Rush, supervisor of 
Music in Heights High School, Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio, was in charge of the band 
meeting, and Harry Seitz, supervisor of 
music in Central High School, Detroit, 
Michigan, headed the choral discussions. 
Other educators of national reputation who 
were members of the consulting committee 
included: Helen Howe, director of music 
in the Chicago Public Schools; Fred Bige- 
low, president of the In-and-About Chicago 
Music Educators’ Club; Phillip Maxwell 
of the Chicago Tribune and director of the 
Chicago Land Music Festival; Harold 
Bachman, director of the University of 
Chicago Band, and John P. Noonan, edu- 
cation director of Ludwig & Ludwig, Inc. 
The clinic orchestra, band and chorus was 
selected from students of the city’s paro- 
chial and public high schools. 

* * * 





Cuicaco, Jan, 2 <dgar Borup, pupil 
of Scott Willits at the American Conser- 
vatory, has been appointed principal player 
in the second-violin section of the Chicago 
Civic Orchestra. Loretta Closs, pupil of 
Edward Collins, appeared in a piano recital 
at Fort Williams, Ontario, last month. 
Herman Clebanoff, from the Scott Willits 
studio, who began his duties this season as 
concertmaster of the Illinois Symphony, ap- 
peared as soloist with this organization on 
Jan. Ist, playing the Saint-Saéns ‘Introduc- 
tion and Rondo Capriccioso’, Anastasia 
Schlueter, pupil of Edward Collins, has 
been engaged as instructor of piano and 
theory at the Kroeger School of Music, 
St. Louis, Mo. Miss Schlueter made re- 
cital appearances at Sheldon Memorial 
Hall in St. Louis and at Mt. Mary’s Col- 
lege, Milwaukee, last month. 

a * * 


Cuicaco, Jan. 20.—Hans Muenzer, vio- 
linist, who resigned from the faculty of 
Iowa State University School of Music 
to go on a European concert tour only to 
have the war put an end to his plans, has 
returned to Chicago and joined the faculty 
of the Walter Dellers Studios. He is also 
violinist with the Russian Trio. E. H. A. 

* * * 


Cuicaco, Jan. 20.—Sergei Tarnowsky, 
pianist and a member of the faculty of De 
Paul University School of Music, gave a 
recital Jan. 7 in the Studebaker Theatre. 

E. H. A. 
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PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 20.—An_ outstand- 
ing recital of Beethoven's five sonatas for 
‘cello and piano was given by Felix Sal- 
mond and Ralph Berkowitz in Casimir 
Hall of the Curtis Institute of Music on 
Jan. 10, great enthusiasm greeting the par- 
ticipating artists. A program of Original 
Music for Four Hands at One Piano was 
admirably performed by Ralph Berkowitz 
and Vladimir Sokoloff in Casimir Hall on 
Jan. 4. On the schedule were works by 


Beethoven, Mozart, Schubert, Mendels- 
sohn, Bizet, Dubussy and Casella. 
Ww. SD. 





Goldovsky Added to Staff of Berkshire 
Center 

CLEVELAND, Jan. 20.—Boris Goldov- 

sky, conductor of the Philharmonic 

Chorus and the Singers Club of Cleve- 

land, has been appointed associate head 

of the opera department of the Berk- 


shire Music Center at Tanglewood, 
Mass., for the season scheduled from 
July 8 through Aug. 18. W. H. 
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Ruth Finley Is Soloist 
With California Orchestras 


Pianist and Pupil of Wager Swayne 
Plays with Stockton and Santa 
Rosa Symphonies 
SAN Francisco, Jan. 20.—Ruth Finley, 
California pianist and pupil of Wager 
Swayne, has given three performances re- 
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cently of the Chopin Concerto in E 


Minor: 


in Stockton, where she appeared with the 
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Stockton Symphony, under the baton of 
Manlio Silva on Dec. 4; with the Santa 
Rosa Symphony on Dec. 17, under George 
Trombley; and before the San Francisco 
Musical Club at the Community Playhouse 
on Jan. 18. 

Before studying with Mr. Swayne, who, 
though formerly of Paris and New York, 
is now teaching in San Francisco and un- 
der the management of Ross McKee, head 
of the Music and Arts Institute, Miss Fin- 
ley studied for several years with Eliza- 
beth Simpson, San Francisco teacher and a 
former student in Paris of Mr. Swayne’s. 


NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL 
LISTS MUSICAL PROGRAM 





Concerts for Second Term Planned— 
Boston String Quartet to Open 
New Museum Room 

Boston, Jan. 20.—Feb. 1 marks the be- 
ginning of the second semester of the New 
England Conservatory of Music’s seventy- 
fourth year, with the opening of classes on 
the same day. Wallace Goodrich, long iden- 
tified with the administration of the con- 
servatory, is the director, assisted by 
Quincy Porter, dean of the faculty. 

During the remainder of the year, the 
conservatory will present its usual full 
program of recitals, student concerts, and 
orchestral concerts. The remaining orches- 
tral concerts will occur on Feb. 28 and 
March 27 in Jordan Hall; the advanced 
students conce rts will be on Feb. 12, March 
18, April 22, May 20 and June 14 (Senior 
Class in Jordan Hall). 

The new Museum Room at the Consery- 
atory is to be dedicated at a concert by the 
Boston String Quartet on Jan. 21. The 
room will house the collection of musical 
instruments and curiosities, which com- 
prise more than 200 instruments, repre- 
senting Japan, China, India, Arabia, and 
Europe and America. Included is the fine 
collection of the late Mrs. Winthrop Sar- 
gent. The room will be used as a reception 
room for the conservatory as well as an 
attractive place to enjoy chamber music. 





Leinsdorf Heads Opera Department of 
New School 


Erich Leinsdorf, conductor of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, was named head 
of the opera department of the Dramatic 
Workshop which opened at the New 
School for Social Research under the di- 
rection of Erwin Piscator on Jan. 15, Con- 
sidered a new approach to training in 
opera and the musical stage, the Dramatic 
Workshop has designed a two-year pro- 
fessional course for the singer, dramatic 
actor, stage director, composer and con- 
ductor. To emphasize the practical aspect 
of the work, student performances of the 
operas of all languages will be given in 
English for a wider popularization of the 
opera form. With Mr. Leinsdorf and 
Jascha Horenstein teaching the course in 
conducting, the opera staff of the Dra- 
matic Workshop will include Felix Bren- 
tano, directing; Hanns Eisler, stage music 
and composition; and Erwin Piscator, 
special performances. 





Oberlin Conservatory Hears Faculty 
Recitals 

Osertin, O., Jan. 20.—Two faculty re- 
citals were heard recently at the Oberlin 
Conservatory of Music. The first was 
given by Maurice Kessler, professor of 
violin, on Jan. 11. Mr. Kessler presented 
a lecture-recital, ‘The Renaissance of An- 
cient Instruments and their Music’. On 
Jan. 15 Roger Cushman, American pianist, 
recently added to the faculty, gave his first 
Oberlin recital, playing works by Bach, 
Franck, Liszt, Debussy and Liapounoff. 





Tuthill Oratorio Schoo! Presents Series 


The Tuthill School for Oratorio, direc- 
ted by James A. Brown Tuthill, which 
presented Harry Rowe Shelley’s ‘Christ- 
mas Chimes’ and Dudley Buck’s ‘The 
Coming of the King’ at the Carnegie 
Chamber Music Hall on Dec. 14, is sched- 
uled to give Horatio Parker’s ‘Hora 
Novissima, on March 28; Mozart’s Twelfth 
Mass in G, on May 23; and Handel’s 
‘Semele’, on Oct. 24. 


SA for January 


25, 1940 


LABUNSKI TO CONDUCT 
COURSE IN POLISH MUSIC 


Former Music Director of Warsaw 
Radio to Give Lectures at New 
York University 

Felix Roderick Labunski, composer, 
author and formerly director of the Seri- 
ous Music Division of the Polish Radio at 
Warsaw, will give at New York Univer- 
sity between Feb. 9 and April 19, what is 
believed to be the offered in 


first course 





Felix Labunski 


entirely with the 
course is entitled 
Years of Creative 


which deals 
Poland. The 
Poland, 600 


America 
music of 
‘Music of 
Growth’, 

The lectures, illustrated by recordings, 
and by the lecturer and prominent Polish 
pianists at the piano, will be given on the 
following dates, Feb. 9, 16 and 23; March 
1, 8, 15 and 29; April 5, 12 and 19. They 
will include a general outline of the evolu- 
tion of Polish music from the Fourteenth 
to the Twentieth centuries ; songs and hymns 
of the Fourteenth century; vocal and _ in- 
strumental music of the Seventeenth and 
first half of the Eighteenth centuries; the 
development of secular music and _ the 
opera; folksongs and dances; decline of 
music in the second half of the Eighteenth 
century, and revival in 1815; Chopin's 
years of study and development in War- 
saw; Chopin; national movement in the 
second half of the Nineteenth century ; the 
post-Romantic era; and development of 
symphonic music; Szymanowski and other 
contemporaries; and at the last lecture, 
1918-1939, the music of independent Poland. 

Mr. Labunski is also a writer, was a 
contributor to ‘The International Cyclo- 
pedia of Music and Musicians’, and is vis- 


iting lecturer at the Curtis .Institute of 
Music, Vassar College and Columbia Uni- 
versity. 





MATTHAY ASSOCIATION 
HOLDS ANNUAL MEETING 





Members Hear Bruce and Rosalind 
Simonds in Two-Piano Recital— 
Addresses Given 

The fifteenth annual two-day meeting 
of the American Matthay Association, 
an organization of the American pupils 
of Tobias Matthay of London, began 
with a formal dinner in the Florentine 
Room of Schrafft’s on Dec. 28. The 
group went to Steinway Hall later to 
hear a two-piano recital for members 
and their guests, given by Bruce and 
Rosalind Simonds. 

On Dec. 29 members attended a busi- 
ness meeting and during the day heard 
addresses by Winifred M. Jacobson, 
Paul Nordoff, Stanley Chapple and 
others. Officers of the association are: 
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Arthur Hice, president; Julian deGray, 
vice-president ; Margaret Littell, secre- 
tary, and John M. Stroup, treasurer. 





Anne Hull Presents Piano Students in 
Recitals 


BROOKLYN, Jan. 20.—Anne Hull pre- 
sented her advanced piano students in two 
recitals recently. The first a given at 
the new studio, 69 Willow , Which was 
opened this Fall by Miss Hull’ the second 
was given at the Greenwich House Music 
School, where Miss Hull is head of the 
piano department. Students participating 
were Randol Masters, June Maisel, Muriel 
Liebowitz, Mary Belin, Morris Grossman, 
Esther Berger, D. Gettel, Martin Fischar, 
Geraldine Malek, Adrienne Nassau, Norma 
Peyser, Ursula Marsh, Joan Donner and 
others. Also associates of Miss Hull are 
Ellen Riggio, Dora Herwig and Blanche 
Winogron. 





Cornell Granted Membership in Music 
Schools Association 

Mount VERNON, Iowa, Jan. 20.—Mem- 
bership in the National Association of 
Schools of Music has been granted to Cor- 
nell College. Lloyd Oakland is acting di- 
rector of the school’s conservatory of mu- 
sic. Membership was given as a result of 
comprehensive examinations made at Cor- 
nell by a representative of the association. 
For fifty of Cornell’s eighty-six years, an 
active conservatory of music has _ been 
maintained. In 1937 Armstrong Hall of 
Fine Arts was added to the facilities of 
the music department. 
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Songs Issued—Publishers Meet Educational Needs 





A NEW NEGRO DIALECT SONG 
BY GRACE LEADENHAM AUSTIN 


ROM the pen of Grace Leadenham 

Austin comes a Negro dialect song en- 
titled ‘Ma Cabin in de Pine Trees’, which 
is published by G. Schirmer for both low 
and high, or medium, voice. 

The words as well as the music are by 
the versatile composer and she has suc- 
ceeded admirably in investing both with 
the ring of a genuine expression of nos- 
talgic recollection of old piccanniny days. 
The appealing melody has indeed the kind 
of suavity and expansiveness of line that 
characterize Stephen Foster’s dialect songs 
of the South. It is by all means one of the 
best of the many dialect songs of the 
colored people that have been brought out 
in the last few years. 


NEW ‘KEYBOARD HARMONY’ 
MEETS TEACHERS’ NEEDS 


o> of the most practical text-books 
for the teaching of keyboard har- 
mony that have yet appeared, one that 
therefore justifies its title with peculiar 
forcefulness, is ‘A Practical Keyboard 
Harmony’ by Carl M. Roeder, which has 
just been published by Schroeder & Gun- 
ther. It offers a simple and comprehensive 
and, withal, concise presentation of the 
subject of keys and chord drills. 

The book is a result of the author’s 
many years of practical experience as a 
teacher of the piano, and it presents pre- 
cisely the training in fundamental prin- 
ciples that enables the student of piano 
playing to approach his work with musical 
intelligence and prepares him fer a more 
detailed study of written harmony. As 
George A. Wedge says in a foreword, 
“while this basic knowledge is included in 
courses in written harmony and keyboard 
harmony the courses are often not avail- 
able; and when they are the pace is of 
necessity slower and more detailed than is 
required for the immediate demands of the 
piano lesson”, 

Mr. Roeder starts out with the forma- 
tion of the major and minor scales, illus- 
trating their cyclic order, then explains 
the intervals, and follows this with a drill 
in the major, minor, diminished and aug- 
mented triads, and in cadences using pri- 
mary triads. Then follow the dominant 
and diminished seventh chords, with 
cadence drills, and after that suspensions 
and anticipations, and scale harmonization. 
The final section is given over to a system- 
atic exposition of all major and their rela- 
tive minor scales, with full cadances in 
each and modulations to the next scale. 

This book comes as an answer to many 
a piano teacher’s prayer, but it is not lim- 
ited in its appeal to piano teachers and 
their students. Every student of music, of 
whatever branch, should know the funda- 
mentals of which it treats in so lucid and 
easily digestible a manner, 


‘LOUIS XV SILHOUETTES’ 
FOR THE SMALL ORCHESTRA 
FOr the smail orchestral groups inter- 
esting new material comes from Eng- 
land in the form of a suit of ‘Louis XV 
Silhouettes’ by Anthony Collins. It is in 
three main divisions bearing the titles, ‘At 
Versailles’, ‘At the Tuileries’ and ‘At Lu- 
ciennes’, the middle section being subdiv- 
ided into five short dances, a Sicilienne, a 
Tambourin, a Pavane, a Forlane and a Pas- 








Carl M. Roeder 


Grace L. Austin 


secaille, any one of which could be used 
separately. The publishers are Keith 
Prowse & Co. of London. 

It is all charming music in an intimate 
frame, with the characteristic grace and 
flavor and fragrance of its period. The 
polonaise movement of the opening ‘At 
Versailles’ aptly sounds the keynote of the 
general mood, which developes into a cli- 
max of gaiety in the closing rondo, ‘At 
Luciennes’, the longest movement of all. 
Well-trained school orchestras should find 
the work well within their powers. 

The scoring is for two violins, viola, 
cello, bass, flute, oboe, bassoon, two horns 
in F, two trumpets in C, piano (or harp 
or harpsichord) and tympani, tambourine 
for the Sicilienne and the Forlane, castan- 
ets for the Tambourin and triangle for the 
Passecaille. The brasses are silent during 
the five Tuileries dances. 

For a somewhat larger aggregation of 
instrumentalists, with added clarinets, trom- 
bones and celesta, Mr. Collins has tran- 
scribed a set of Four Styrian Dances by 
Johann Pixis, ‘Maidens from Gratz’, ‘The 
Town Band’, ‘Little Sweetheart’ and ‘Gal- 
lants’, the second dispensing with the vio- 
lins and violas and the third drawing upon 
the strings only. These, too, are ingratiat- 
ing short pieces, presenting no formidable 
difficulties. 


COACHING FOR SINGERS 
IN ‘THE SINGING ROAD’ 


N Volume 1 of ‘The Singing Road’ Ar- 

thur E. Ward, the compiler and editor, 
offers “an active repertoire” for artists and 
students. He has selected twenty-one songs 
by classical and present-day composers and 
supplemented them with exercises taken 
from Vaccaj’s ‘Practical Method of the 
Italian Style of Singing’ and with inter- 

retative suggestions for class and private 
instruction. The book is published, for both 
medium-high and medium-low voice, by 
Carl Fischer, Inc. 

The preface contains helpful exercises for 
correct breathing and body support and 
for the placing and developing of tone, 
directions in regard to artistic phrasing and 
the sparing use of portamento, and hints on 
Italian pronunciation. The technical ex- 
cerpts from the Vaccaj work deal with the 
acciaccatura, the appoggiatura, the dia- 
tonic scale, various intervals, short runs 
and syncopation. * 

As for the songs, each prefaced by inter- 
pretative comment, they range from Bach's 
‘If thou thy heart wilt give me’, Handel’s 
‘Where’er you walk’, Mozart’s ‘Lullaby’ 
and Schubert’s ‘To Music’, through Schu- 
mann, Brahms, Franz, Rubinstein and 
Stephen Foster, to Bainbridge Crist’s ‘Blue 
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Bird’, Amy Horrocks’s ‘The Bird and the 
Rose’ and Oscar Fox’s ‘T’ll never ask you 
to tell’. 

This is a work that should prove useful 
to both teachers and active singers. Most 
of the material is such as is eminently de- 
sirable to have and to use, and the indi- 
vidual is free to apply his own manner of 
approach. It should fill a special need of 
teachers of singing in schools. 


A CALENDAR OF SONGS 
FOR CHILDREN TO SING 
Fok singing children a most attractive 
little work is ‘A Child’s Calendar’, with 
words and music by Lilias Weir, recently 
issued by Stainer & Bell in London and 
distributed here by the Galaxy Music Cor- 
poration. It consists of twelve songs, one 
for each month of the year, six in each 
of the two books into which the ‘Calendar’ 
is divided. 

These little songs are not just jingles. 
On the contrary, they are of a much better 
type musically than are most of those writ- 
ten for children’s use. At first glance some 
of them might even seem to be a bit too 
advanced for the average child, but inas- 
much as they are all provided throughout 
with the doh-re-mi indications they become 
excellent training songs for any group of 
children. The words are of apt interest 
and the tunes are for the most part liltingly 
“sing-y”, without at any time being cheap. 
Among the more engaging are ‘In Febru- 
ary’, ‘In March’, ‘In April’ and ‘In Au- 
gust’. 

A CHARLES DICKENS STORY 
IN CHILDREN’S OPERETTA 
W's a story by Charles Dickens in 
his most delectable imaginative vein 
as the basis of its libretto by Margaret 
Rose and with aptly conceived and buoy- 
antly rhythmic music by Thomas F. Dun- 
hill, ‘Alicia, or The Magic Fishbone’, an 
operetta for treble voices, is exceptionally 
qualified to appeal to both juvenile and 
adult audiences. (London: Edward Arn- 
old & Co. New York: Carl Fischer, Inc.). 

Dickens wrote his story in the style of a 
little girl of seven, and the whimsical, im- 
possible situations are to be attributed to 
such a child’s imagination. It is all about 
a King Watkins the First and his Queen 
and their nineteen children, of whom Alicia 
is the eldest, a fishmonger named Mr. 
Pickles, a fairy Grandmarina, a Prince 
Certainpersonio, and a magic fishbone that 
eventually saves the King from poverty. 

It is a jolly little operetta and the music 
is all easy to sing. ‘David Copperfield’ cos- 
tumes are suggested for the cast, and the 
performance time is given as approximately 
from an hour to seventy-five minutes. 


A BOOK OF BACH CKORALES 

FOR ORGAN STUDENTS’ USE 

A MOST valuable work for organ stu- 
dents is ‘A Book of Bach Chorales’, 

Volume 1, arranged and edited for students 

by Gordon Phillips and Ben Jones. It is 

published in London by the Oxford Uni- 

versity Press and distributed here by Carl 

Fischer, Inc. 

The collection consists of seven of the 
more familiar of Bach’s arrangements of 
German chorales, carefully _ fingered, 
phrased and pedalled for students and pro- 
vided with pithy notes on the structure and 
harmonic progressions of each, which the 
student is urged to ponder before playing 
the chorale. Among the instructions given 
in the preface it is directed that all re- 
peated notes must be played for the sake of 
acquiring clean execution, deliberate con- 
tradiction, though this is, of the teaching 
found in most organ instruction books. 
‘Awake, the voice commands’, the Passion 
Chorale (‘O Sacred Head, Sore Wounded’) 
and ‘Mortify us by Thy grace’ are among 
those included. 


SONGS OF POPULAR APPEAL 

IN LATEST FISCHER LIST 

FOUR songs by Rebecca Neff Gooch are 
- among the latest vocal novelties pub- 
lished by Carl Fischer, Inc., the titles be- 
ing ‘I dream of you?, ‘My Prayer’, ‘Velvet 
Brown’ and ‘Destiny’. All are designed 


for a medium voice and in every case the 
composer has written the words as well as 
the music. 

These are all unblushingly melodic songs 
with long-breathed phrases and the senti- 
mental curve of the line that makes a 
direct appeal. The most distinguished of 
them is ‘Destiny’, with its wide, refreshing 
sweep of the voice part and its gracefully 
arpeggiated accompaniment, while ‘My 
Prayer’ is a close runner-up as a combina- 
tion of appealing elements. 

The song of “homey” sentiment is rep- 
resented by ‘The Old Home’, for which 
Robert MacGimsey and Clarence M. Jones 
have collaborated on beth words and 
music. Though not in dialect, this sim- 
ply written little song is closely akin in 
the spirit of both text and music to the 
Negro songs for which Mr. MacGimsey 
has shown so pronounced a flair. The 
range lies within one octave. 

Robert Shanley has produced a fine art 
song with his setting of Longfellow’s 
‘The Rainy Day’, a setting that is singu- 
larly evocative of the mood of the poem 
and that is developed along rescurcefully 
artistic lines, The tessitura is eminently 
comfortable for a medium voice. And the 
same publishers’ list further includes a 
‘Nocturne’ by Harriet Nash, who has pro- 
vided appropriately atmospheric and flu- 
ently written music for words of unknown 
authorship. 


«—BRIEFER MENTION—« 


Piano Teaching Material, Duets: 


Famous Symphony Themes, arranged by 
Howard Kasschau. An_ exceptionally 
worthwhile set of simple but dignified ar- 
rangements for four hands at one piano of 
themes from  Schubert’s Unfinished, 
Dvorak’s ‘New World’, Beethoven’s Fifth, 
Haydn’s ‘Surprise’, Mozart’s ‘Jupiter’, 
Schumann’s Third and Franck’s D Minor 
symphonies and Liszt’s ‘Les Preludes’. 
Equally suitable for adult amateurs and for 
children. A page of pithy and valuable an- 
notations is appended (Schroeder & Gun- 
ther ). 


For Piano, Teaching Material: 

‘Mirrored Moods’, by Gustav Klemm. 
A graceful, well-written piece with a fine 
rhythmic swing. Five pages, fourth grade. 
‘Dawn Fairies’, by Evangeline Lehman. 
A charming little waltz with an especially 
easy left hand part. Six pages, also about 
fourth grade (Presser). 

‘Valse printaniére’ (‘Springtime Waltz’), 
by Evangeline Lehman. Boxes the compass 
of the keyboard and provides good prac- 
tice in staccato crossing of the hands and 
arpeggios. Developes to a brilliant finale 
(Ditson. Distributor: Presser). 


‘Fairy Suite’, by William O’Toole, a set 
of four imaginative and melodic little 
pieces, conceived from a_ pronouncedly 
modern angle, and issued in connection 
with the Creative Teaching Approach. 
‘March of the Dwarfs’ and ‘Cinderella at 
the Ball’ are graded as 2-A, ‘Elves at 
Play’ as 2-B and ‘Rainbow Fairies’ as 3-A. 
Published individually (Creative Music 
Publishers ). 

‘Seaside Holidays’, by Barbara Kirkby- 
Mason, a set of four easy two-page pieces, 
consistently carried through. Essentially 
musical and unusually attractive. The 
titles are, ‘Surf-Riding’, ‘The Jolly Boat- 
man’, ‘On the Sands’ and ‘All Aboard’, the 
first two also being issued separately (Lon- 
don: Curven. New York: G. Schirmer). 

‘Hedge Roses’, an idyl by Cuthbert 
Harris. Graceful, rhythmic and_ well 
phrased, and embodying a variety of prob- 
lems, it is a good teaching piece for junior 
pupils. A three-page Allegretto grazioso 
(Schmidt). 


For Piano: . 

‘For a Wedding Anniversary’, by Mav- 
rice Jacobson. An attractive “occasional” 
piece of medium difficulty, of unusual melo- 
dic character and 
structure (London: Curwen. New York: 
G. Schirmer). 
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FRITZ LEHMANN TO TEACH 
AT MANNES MUSIC SCHOOL 





Brother of Lotte Lehmann, with Long 
Experience in Vienna, Specializes 
in Dramatic Interpretation 


\fter many years as regisseur and actor 
in Vienna operas and theatres, and with 
the experience as head of his own school 
interpretation of 


for dramatic music, 





Fritz Lehmann Working with His Sister Lotte 


Prof. Lehmann has joined the faculty of 
the Mannes Music School to carry on this 
work, Coming first to America in Feb- 
ruary 1939 to join his sister, Lotte Leh- 
mann, Prof. Lehmann has continued to 
work with her as he did whenever she was 
in Vienna. 

His specialty, which he declares is the 
individual approach to each person in order 
to bring out the particular personality, 
stresses dramatic lines but with strict 
fidelity to music, and has nothing to do 
with voice production, coaching or accom- 
panying. The study of separate opera arias 
os steps in building up the entire role is 
a method which he has long employed. He 
also works with Lieder and the concert 
repertoire. 

While the professional aspect of a career 
is of great importance to Prof. Lehmann, 
he states that he is eager to see music de- 
veloped in the American home, and to that 
end desires to work with serious, gifted 
amateurs. 

Prof. Lehmann’s classes at the Mannes 
School open on Feb. 7, and there will be 
ten sessions of two hours each, at first to 
work on Schubert’s ‘Die Schéne Miillerin’, 
later on works which the students will 
choose. This new department will employ 
a complete stage equipment to further Prof. 
Lehmann’s instruction. 





Musical Adventures Gives Annual 
Breakfast 


Musical Adventures, the organiza- 
tion which has presented an annual 
series of five unusual programs to its 
members for the past seven years, held 
its annual breakfast at the Hotel Del- 
monico in New York on Jan. 12. Mrs. 
Harold Vincent Milligan, president, 
introduced the honor guests, among 
whom were Frederick Jagel of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera, Ernest La Prade of 
NBC, Mrs. Henry Hadley, Mrs, John 
McClure Chase, Rafaelo Diaz and 
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Carolyn Beebe, as well as many officers 
of New York clubs. John Gurney, 
bass of the Metropolitan, sang three 
groups of arias and songs effectively 
with Conrad Forsberg at the piano, and 
Valdine Condé, ten-year-old pianist 
from Iceland and Canada, played. 


WIER EDITS QUARTETS 








A Valuable First Aid to Chamber Music 
of Beethoven 


A book of outstanding interest and im- 
portance to the devotees of chamber music 
is the recently published “The Chamber 
Music of Beethoven’, a volume that con- 
tains thirty-three of the Bonn master’s 
most significant chamber works as edited 
by Albert E. Wier and provided with a 
novel system of arrow signals devised by 
him to enable those who cannot read score 
to follow the thematic outline. The pub- 
lishers are Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany. 

The work, in full sheet music format, and 
containing some three hundred and fifty 
pages, is admirably planned. On each page 
are printed four pages of the score of the 
compositions used in the type of the regu- 
lar individual chamber music score issues, 
and the many arrows printed in heavy 
black ink that are inserted to point to the 
entrance of themes or passages otherwise 
important in the structure, set forth the 
significance of the music with extraordi- 
nary lucidity, enabling the reader to follow 
the structural ramifications with the ut- 
most ease. It should be an illuminating ex- 
perience to any chamber music lover to fol- 
low the score as thus dissected when lis- 
tening to any of these compositions played, 
an experience that inevitably would en- 
hance his enjoyment of the performance. 

At the beginning a convenient list of 
readily accessible recordings of the works 
included is given, and as the book proceeds 
each group of compositions is prefaced by a 
page, or more, of notes on the individual 
works, 

The thirty-three works that form the 
contents of the volume are: the six string 
quartets of Op. 18, the three of Op. 59, and 
the string quartets, Op. 74, 95, 127, 130, 
131, 132, 133 and 135; the quintet for 
strings, Op. 29; the quintet for piano and 
wind, Op. 16, and the quartet Beethoven 
made of it for piano and strings, with the 
same opus number; the septet for wind 
instruments, Op. 20, and the octet for wind 
instruments, Op. 103; the Serenade for flute 
and strings, Op. 25; the string trios, Op. 
8 and Op. 9, Nos. 1 and 3; and the trios 
for piano and strings, Op. 1, Nos. 1, 2 and 
3; Op. 11; Op. 70, Nos. 1 and 2, and 
Op. 97. 

It is explained that the chamber works 
not included have been left out not merely 
because of lack of space but because they 
are rarely heard in the concert room or 
on the radio and are not available in re- 
cordings. A catalogue of these is appended 
at the end, as is also a useful list of books 
that deal with Beethoven’s chamber music, 
both easily procurable books of English and 
American authorship and less accessible 
works by French and German writers. C. 





Stravinsky to Conduct in Pittsburgh 

Igor Stravinsky has been invited by 
Fritz Reiner to take over the Pittsburgh 
Symphony for two concerts on Jan. 26 
and 28. He will conduct Tchaikovsky’s 
Symphony No. 2 and his own ‘Jeu de 
Cartes’ and ‘Petruchka’, 





As sung, with great success, by B. GIGLI 
on his recent European tour 


“SWEET AND LOW’ 
(il Canto delia Culla) 
Words by Tennyson—English and Italian Text—Music by L. ROCCA 
Published together with “AS THRO’ THE LAND” (Reconciliazone) 
Complete. .........++++++-+$0.60 





by Leno Jener 





An indispensable book for all quartet players— 
THE TECHNIQUE OF STRING QUARTET PLAYING 


J. & W. CHESTER, Ltd. 


11, Great Marlborough Street, London, England 


Price, $3.00 











MIAMI SYMPHONY OPENS 
WINTER CONCERT SERIES 





Alexander Kipnis Is Soloist on First 
Program Conducted by Arnold 
Volpe 
MiamtI, F1ia., Jan. 20.—The opening 
concert of the University of Miami 
Symphony, under the direction of Ar- 
nold Volpe, was presented on Dec. 
11, at Orchestra Hall, Miami Senior 
High School, with Alexander Kipnis, 
bass of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 

pany, as soloist. 

The program included Tchaikov- 
sky’s Fifth Symphony, Strauss’s ‘Der 
Rosenkavalier’ Walzer, and airs from 
Verdi’s ‘Simon Boccanegra’ and ‘Don 
Carlos’ and from Wagner’s ‘Tann- 
hauser’ sung by Mr. Kipnis with the 
orchestra, 

The University of Miami Symphony, 
which has been augmented and im- 
proved this season, will have as soloists 
during the year Joseph Szigeti, violin- 
ist, on Jan. 22; Harold Bauer, pianist, 
on Feb. 19; Gregor Piatigorsky, ’cellist, 
on March 4; Walter Gieseking, pianist, 
on April 1; and Mary Hughes Call, 
pianist, on April 15. 





PROKOFIEFF CANCELS 
AMERICAN ENGAGEMENT 





Will Be Unable to Appear as Conductor 
of N. Y. Philharmonic—Stravinsky 
to Replace Him in April 

Serge Prokofieff, composer, conductor 
and pianist, recently sent a cablegram 
to the management of the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony | stating that 
he would be unable to fulfill his engage- 
ment as guest conductor of that orches- 
tra. Political conditions made it impos- 
sible for him to obtain the necessary 
visas, 

Igor Stravinsky will replace Mr, Pro- 
kofieff and will conduct the concerts of 
April 3, 5, 6 and 7. His ‘Sacre du 
Printemps’, by request, will be a feature 
of all four programs. On the first two 
he will also place the ‘Divertimento’ and 
‘Chant du Rossignol’; on the last two 
he will also place the ‘Divertimento’ and 
truchka’ Suites, which he conducted re- 
cently. 





Works by Mary Howe Widely Performed 

Mary Howe, whose ‘Castellana’ for 
two pianos and orchestra was played 
by the National Symphony under Dr. 
Hans Kindler and with Luboshutz and 
Nemneoff as soloists, was chosen as one 
of the composers to represent the United 
States on the program ‘Women Distin- 
tinguished in Music and Art’, presented 
by the Federal Music Project at the 
Master Institute. Her ‘Ballade Fan- 
tasque’ for ’cello and piano was played 
by the Misses Werle and Vogl. Enya 
Gonzalez, Philippine soprano, also sang 
songs by Mary Howe at her recital in 
the Town Hall on Jan. 15, and her tran- 
scription of Bach’s ‘Wir Eilen’, which 
will soon be published by the Galaxy 
Music Corporation, recently received its 
first performance by Celius Dougherty 
and Vincenz Ruzicka in Jordan Hall, 
Boston, and was also played by them in 
Town Hall. 





Orchestrette Classique Commissions 
New Work for Paul Creston 

The Orchestrette Classique, Fréd- 
erque Petrides, conductor, which is con- 
tinuing itsp olicy of new and unusual 
music, has commissioned Paul Creston 
to write a concertino for the group, to 
be finished in time for the last concert 
of the group this season. 
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William Thorner 


Miami, Jan. 21.—William Thorner, 
well-known singing teacher, who has been 
associated with many distinguished artists, 
has been engaged to conduct a master class 
for two months beginning Jan. 20 at the 
Miami Conservatory, of which Bertha 
Foster is director. 





Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 


Composer-Pianist 


A. W. A. Club 
353 West 57th St., New York, N. Y. 








Leon Carson Teacher of Singing 
(Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing) 
Repertoire -= a Program Building 
160 West 73rd St., New York City 
TRef. 7-6700 'Usq. 7-1880 
Out of Town Studio, Nutley, N. J. 








Viktor Fuchs Voice 


Only teacher of Igor Gorin and Irene Jesener 


New York, 44 W. 77 St. Philadelphia, 1619 Spruce 
TRafalgar 7-7716 St., Pen. 1043 








Edward Harris 


Concert Accompanist—Coach 


Studio: 25 Park Avenue, New York 
Phones: LExington 2-5274, LExington 2-0259 








John Alan Haughton 


Teacher of Singing 


73 West llth St., New York 
Phone AL gonquin 4-0067 








Edgar Stillman Kelley 


Composer 








Lazar S. Samoiloff 


Voice Teacher of Famous Singers 
From rudiments to professional engagements. 
Beginners accepted. Special teachers’ courses. 
610 So. Van Ness Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 








Harry Reginald Spier 
Teacher of Singing 


Studio 114, Carnegie Hall, N. Y. C. 
Telephones: Circle 7-1577 
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NEW FORCES APPEAR IN WARTIME ENGLISH MUSICAL LIFE 





BBC Rapidly Assuming Role as 
Guardian of National Music 
Affairs—Myra Hess Tells of 
Organization of Daily Cham- 
ber Concerts 

By Epwarp LocKsPEISER 


LONDON, Jan. 8. 


HE British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, which is more and more 
assuming the role of guardian of 
English musical life, has issueda state- 
ment on its policy and plans. for the 
present year. There is now only one 


‘ program instead of two for home listen- 


ers; and as a result the BBC finds it 
necessary to appeal to an “infinitely 
wider audience”, which they intend to 
do “through the shortening of programs 
where artistically possible and rigorous 
concentration on the highest grade of 
music and performance.” It is hearten- 
ing to be told that “the tendency will 
be towards an increased proportion ot 
the great classics, while, at the same 
time keeping abreast, if not in advance, 
of the modern musical trend”. The 
Corporation orchestra will broadcast 
regularly as in pre-war days, and in ad- 
dition programs will be given by the 
Royal Philharmonic, the London Sym- 
phony and the Halle Orchestras. Each 
week a broadcast will be given by one of 
the famous provincial choirs, such as 
the Welsh Miners, the Maia Ladies’ 
Choir from Stockport, the Northern 
Mixed Choirs, the Glasgow Orpheus, or 
the Plymouth Madrigal Society, while 
the BBC Music Productions Unit will 
resume its interesting performances of 
opera specially adapted for broadcasting. 
Recitals by “star” artists, instrumental 
and vocal, will be broadcast once or 
twice a week, the programs on the 
whole being of a fairly miscellaneous 
nature. 
Quality of Programs Improves 


All this is well ahead of the situation 
at the beginning of the war, when a 
hue and cry went up against the non- 
plussed BBC, which had shown no more 
initiative than to fill in long stretches 
of time with phonograph records of a 
disconcertingly frivolous nature. Thank 
goodness the idea has been abandoned 
that war-music should be no “heavier” 
than Delibes or Offenbach. We have 
yet a long way to go to reconstruct a 
really vital musical life, and perhaps 
we may never return to the pre-war 
conditions with what was really a sur- 
feit of music and galaxies of interna- 
tional virtuosi. But the idea was errone- 
ous that had the war taken a course 
which many expected, with murderous 
air-raids, we should have been consoled 
by music of the lighter type. On the 
contrary, there would have been a 
greater need than ever for the real 
meat of music; which is what the BBC 
now realizes. : 

Myra Hess continues to meet with 
remarkable success in her organization 
of daily chamber concerts at the Na- 
tional Gallery. The famous museum has 
been stripped of its great pictures, and 
in one of the large Dutch Rooms, 
where used to hang the wonderful Rem- 
brandt’s and Hobbemas, I questioned 
Miss Hess about her extraordinary un- 
dertaking. The scene was like the 
stage of a theatre after the show had 
departed. Still, we were allowed to 
smoke a cigarette. 

“T had no notion, when war broke 
out,” Myra Hess said, “that I could be 
of any service to my country. It came 


as such a terrible shock that for a 
fortnight [| had not the heart to open 
my piano. At first the best thing I 
could do was to evacuate children and 
make myself generally useful. It never 
occurred to me that I could be of any 
use in music. Then as the black-out of 
all artistic endeavor threatened to de- 
scend upon us, someone suggested that 
I should organize popular concerts of 
chamber music for everyone to come and 
listen to at cheap prices at the National 
Gallery, which was standing empty. 
“At the National Gallery’, I exclaimed, 
“why not at Buckingham Palace”? But 
the idea was excellent; there was, I 
knew, a tremendous thirst for good 
music, and within twenty-four hours 
plans were completed for the engage- 
ment of a number of artists who were 
to perform, the proceeds, after a nom- 
inal fee had been paid, to go to the 
Musicians Benevolent Fund, which was 


‘bravely supporting the growing number 


of musicians thrown out of work owing 
to the war.” 

“This meant”, Miss Hess continued, 
“that | had to abandon at least part of 
my American tour, which had been 
plamned for this season.” And the emi- 
nent pianist then told me how she re- 
gretted this inevitable decision, for, as 
she said, “I have always looked to 
America for stimulus and inspiration, 
and I must confess that in the past I 
have derived more from America, in 
the way of incentive, than from any- 
where. At first I proposed to abandon 
only the first part of my season’s en- 
gagements, in the hope, perhaps, that 
the war might soon be over, but as mat- 
ters stand now, the plans I have made 
for the National Gallery Concerts can- 
not be carried out by anyone but my- 
self. It is my fervent hope that these 
chamber concerts at popular prices will 
remain as a permanent institution, fos- 
tering an appreciation of chamber 
music in much the same way as Sir 
Henry Wood’s Promenade Concerts 
have fostered an appreciation of orches- 
tral music. Perhaps the old routine 
concerts, of which some of us were 
beginning to grow weary, will not re- 
turn in their pre-war form; new works 
are required, new ideals and fresh in- 
spiration. And I am looking forward 
to introducing in America, at, I hope, 
a not too far-distant date, a new work 
by a young English composer which I 
consider one of the outstanding achieve- 
ments of our generation. It is a piano- 
forte sonata by the twenty-nine-year-old 
Howard Ferguson which I intend to 
play twice at one program in a few 
weeks’ time at the National Gallery, It 
is in every way what good music should 
be—dramatic, convincing and _ beauti- 
ful.” 


New Year’s Day Concert Given 


Particularly delightful was the Na- 
tional Gallery Concert on New Year’s 
Day. Sir Kenneth Clark, Director of 
the Gallery, conducted Haydn’s ‘Toy’ 
Symphony and the audience, which in- 
cluded. many children, overflowed into 
the surrounding galleries. The musi- 
cians, using toy instruments, laughed 
with their audience, but the players 
were handicapped by the amusement 
they caused, especially Myra Hess her- 
self and Irene Scharrer, who played the 
cuckoo whistles. Every time they 
joined in they were greeted with such 
gusts of laughter that eventually they 
themselves could not blow for laugh- 
ing. 

Moiseiwitsch played both the triangle 
and the quail, proving himself quite a 


virtuoso on these instruments. But in 
the finale he became rather too am- 
bitious and ended with such a flourish 
on the triangle that he dropped his stick. 
Elena Gerhardt beat her toy tambourine 
very commendably and M. Gerhardt was 
equally proficient on. the tiny drum. 
Most amusement was caused by the 
wind instruments. The more the audi- 
ence laughed the harder it was for the 
artists to blow. 

At the Arts Theatre Club, the Lon- 
don Ballet is giving an attractive season 
featuring “Gala Performance”, a skit 
on the life of the ballerina, to music of 
Prokofieff. The music chosen for this 
lively entertainment is part of the first 
pianoforte concerto and the well-known 
‘Classical Symphony’. Other works in 
their repertoire are Antony Tudor’s 
Ballets, ‘Soirée Musicale’, with music 
of Rossini arranged by Benjamin Brit- 
ten, and ‘Jardin aux Lilas’ (music by 


Ernest Chausson), and also Frank 
Staff’s revival of Glazounoff’s “The Sea- 
sons’. 

The Glyndebourne Opera Company, 
whose premises in Sussex have been oc- 
cupied by evacuated children, are about 
to give a revival of “The Beggar’s 
Opera’ at the Theatre Royal, Brighton 
John Gielgud, who is the producer, is 
working on entirely different lines from 
the famous production of Sir Nigel 
Playfair. The period will be round 
about 1820, 100 years later than the 
version which in the past few years, has 
had such phenomenal success. Mr. Giel- 
gud maintains that he is keeping more 
strictly to the original John Gay play, 
though Frederic Austin’s musical ver- 
sion is to be used. Audrey Mildmay, 
wife of John Christie, originator and 
owner of Glyndebourne, will play Polly 
and Macheath is being taken by Michael 
Redgrave. 





London Emerges from Blackout 





Royal Philharmonic and London 
Symphony wuive Subscription 
Concerts—Sadler’s Wells Re- 
Opens and Gives New Produc- 
tion of ‘Othello’ 


By Epwarp LOocKSPEISER 
LONDON, Jan. 11 
RADUALLY, after the complete 
black-out of artistic life in the first 
weeks of the war, musical London is 
re-awakening. Certain features have 
disappeared: there are no international 
celebrity artists, for instance, and no 
recitals. Subscription concerts by the 
Royal Philharmonic and London Sym- 
phony orchestras are being given on a 
skeleton basis, the programs being much 
more popular and the prices cheaper 
than hitherto. Sadler’s Wells, London’s 
indigenous opera, has re-opened and has 
even presented a new production of 
Verdi’s ‘Othello’, while there are nu- 
merous chances to see ballet performed 
by various small but gallant companies. 
Perhaps the best music to be heard in 
London at the present time is presented 
by the British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion, whose excellent orchestra now 

gives regular concerts at Bristol. 


Few Nevelties Given 


All this will probably seem rather 
meager fare to New Yorkers, contin- 
ually accustomed to the best that can 
be provided. And, indeed, there is a 
certain atmosphere of despondency in 
the musical world here, despite the 
heroic attempts of a handful of people to 
maintain at least a trickle of musical 
activity in the gfim black-out. There 
have been very few novelties: Vaughan 
Williams’s ‘Variations’, heard in New 
York, were given a few weeks ago, and 
Beecham has introduced another set of 
amusing variations, on the theme of the 
popular song, ‘Under the Spreading 
Chestnut Tree’, by Weinberger, also 
given in New York. But there is no 
tip-toe excitement about what this or 
that composer will do next, as there was 
in the best pre-war years. Nor are any 
new singers or instrumentalists coming 
forward. Those distinctive series of 
concerts which used to appeal to certain 
sections of the musical public, the Ber- 
lioz enthusiasts, the Busoni enthusiasts, 
or the concerts that seemed to be de- 
vised especially for those who had a 
French penchant, or the admirers of 


Mahler and Schénberg—all those delec- 
table concerts which gave musical Lon- 
don its original character—have gone, 
and the most we can hope for are fairly 
frequent performances of works which 
constitute what is known as the “reper- 
tory”, to meet the popular demand. 


Entertainment for the Troops 


Fortunately a vast scheme for enter- 
taining the troops at home and abroad, 
plans for which were laid by the well- 
known concert impresario, Harold Holt, 
before war broke out, were put into 
operation and a godsend it has proved 
to many a musician faced with ruin. 
This scheme, whose busy headquarters 
are at the old Drury Lane Theatre, is 
known as the ENSA (Entertainment 
for National Service Association), and 
provides as many as five and six 
hundred entertainment productions per 
week for troops stationed all over the 
country. Under the scheme are given 
dramatic productions, movies, concert 
parties, vaudeville shows and perform- 
ances of good music in which the troops 
of today are showing more and more 
interest. All musicians engaged by the 
ENSA are paid the flat rate of ten dol- 
lars an evening, be they Covent Garden 
stars or mere accompanists. Sometimes 
the gallant musicians go out on motor- 
bikes to lonely search-light parties, or 
they may be entertaining some far-away 
anti-aircraft battery to which they will 
make their way in a truck; but at other 
times they form part of some full- 
fledged symphonic performance such as 
Sir Thomas Beecham hopes to direct 
next Spring for the troops in France. 
Plans are also being made under ENSA 
to take the Sadler’s Wells Opera and 
the Vic-Wells Ballet to France. Under 
this admirable scheme ie better-known 
artists have a chance of helping to main- 
tain the morals of the fighting forces, 
while those faced with destitution have 
at least a chance of keeping the wolf 
from the door. 

The present war has as yet thrown 
up no new development in composition. 
There has not even been a stirring song 
for the troops like ‘Tipperary’ or ‘Pack 
up Your Troubles in Your Old Kit 
Bag’ of 1914 fame, which the lads of 
today, in the absence of anything origi- 
nal, are forced to fall back upon. Yet 
it is everyone’s fervent hope that sooner 
or later some new idealism will take its 
rise—an idealism in the social order of 
things and also in art. 
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